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Whats true 
of Automobiles is true 
of Dial Systems too! 


EVERYBODY WANTS WHAT’S 
NEWEST AND BEST: 


Excellence in any form of manufacturing cannot 
be based on age alone. The best-made, best-selling 
cars on the road today bear names that were 
entirely unknown when the Peerless, the Marmon, 


the Locomobile and the Stutz were tops. 


It’s much the same with telephone equipment 
—especially dial equipment. Stromberg-Carlson 
entered this field later than some manufacturers, 
but the acceptance and the proved performance 
of its XY Systems (50 exchanges now in service! ) 
have already given it first rank. The universal 
XY Switch, “A” Relay and bare Wire Bank 
arrangement have outmoded old systems as 
surely as the dashboard starter button has 
replaced the hand crank. 

If dial service is in your future, check with 


the leader —Stromberg-Carlson. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
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Here’s one way to cut maintenance costs. Specify 
PENTA-treatment for all crossarms. A low-cost 
PENTA-treatment gives crossarms effective protec- 
tion against pin hole decay and end rot. chief 


causes of crossarm replacement. 


Penta’s low solubility and volatility mean less 
leaching and “cooking” out under adverse climatic 


conditions—assure long lasting protection. 


Men like to work with “PENTA-treated” wood. It’s 


clean, easy to handle and nonirritating. 


For technical information about PENTAchloro- 
phenol, consult your treater or write to Dow. Dept. 


PE 17-B. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY « MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


ULY |, 1950 








protected Crossarms 


THE CLEAN 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


An outstanding characteristic of PENTA is its 
cleanliness. Because PENTA-treated wood is 
pleasant to work with and easy to handle, per- 
sonnel problems are minimized. 
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POINTLESS PADDLING. An Ohio housewife was offered $100 
if her husband would spank her hard enough to be heard over 
the telephone. Thinking the call was from a “giveaway” radio 
program, the housewife had a neighbor administer the spanking. 


Then she discovered that the telephone call was a hoax. 


SNAKES IN THE STATION. A 
WLDY in Ladysmith, Wis., one day 


10 minutes. 


When 


invaded radio station 


put it off 


snake 
and the air for 
found a five 


1,500 The 


lt had shorted the circuit. 


the engineer 


wires carrying 


the transmitter went dead, 


pine snake coiled around volts. 
reptile was partly baked but still living. 


The engineer and advertising manager killed the intruder. Then 


they discovered its mate in a hole in the floor. The two snakes 
apparently had crawled from a near-by swamp and built a nest 
in the transmitter room. 

e ee @ 
EVEN A ROBIN HAS RIGHTS. The efforts of the Mattoon 


(ill.) Consolidated Telephone Co. to install dial telephones were 
delayed for a few hours one day not long ago because a lineman 
respected the homestead rights of a mother robin. 

A resident said she and neighbors had watched the robin build 
her nest 


atop a metal splice box on a telephone pole near her 


home, and that baby robins were expected soon. 

When she saw a telephone lineman prepare to connect her home 
telephone with the splice box, she asked him if there wasn’t some 
way he could do his job without ruining the robin’s home. Although 
it meant more work, he spliced wires on each side of the box and 
the 


made connection. 


MANY BOOTHS FOR THE BRITISH. While in 
cently, H. D. Fargo, Jr., president of TELEPHONY, visited with Sir 
Alexander Roger, the 


and British 


England re- 


chairman of board of Automatic 
Telephone & Electric Co., Ltd. 
Cables, Lid. Mr. Fargo commented on the large number of public 
telephones (all located in big, red booths) throughout the London 


area. 


who is 


Insulated Callender’s 


*“There’s a story back of that,” said Sir Alexander. “During the 
°20°s I was head of the British Telephone Development Association. 
It was my privilege one day to talk with H. B. Thayer, then presi- 
dent of American Telephone & Telegraph Co., and I asked him 
what he would emphasize in our promotional program. He said, 
‘Build up toll business and provide ample public telephone facili- 
ties 





and the rest is easy. We did just that: it worked, too, for 
telephone development in England made great strides in the years 


that followed.” 


In Belgium, Mr. Fargo had considerable difficulty in a paysta- 
tion. It was necessary, after dialing and inserting the coins. to 
push a button when the called party answered. This completed 
the connection and enabled the called party to hear. No trouble 
so far, but it seems the caller must keep on pushing the button in 
order to hold the connection. Maybe this makes for shorter con- 


versations—it should. However. it 


tough on a 
with one arm, or if you wanted to write notes. 


10 


would be person 
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BY FRANCIS X. WELCH 
WASHINGTON EDITOR 


NARUC report lists Bell System companies’ rate increases 

since war... . 63 per cent of requested raises granted either 

by commissions or courts with |6 per cent still pending. 

Welch criticizes courts’ attack on state regulation. REA makes 
loan allocation to Mississippi company. 


NARUC Bulletin on Bell Rate Cases 
COMPREHENSIVE list of tele 


phone rate increases since Sep 


tember, 1946, was issued last 
veek by the National Association of 
Railroad & Utilities Commissioners 
(NARUC). It itemizes, state by state, 


umounts of rate increases sought by 
Bell System companies, ‘since the first 
iostwar request was made up until 
June 10, 1950. Altogether, the state 
egulatory commissions have been 


isked to grant telephone rate increases 


eoregating $621,412,000 during the 


ree-and-three-quarter-year period. 
increases of 


Of this total, 
62,000 


rate S094, 


have been granted, while peti- 


ons amounting to $98,984,000 
The largest 
$65,780,000 


some 


re still pending. was in 


linois where a 


rate in 


ease was requested, as compared 


th $49,063,000 granted. The amount 


increases allowed averages 65 per 


ent of the total increases requested 


th 16 per cent still pending. These 
igh, over-all percentages were com- 
ited by this writer. The NARUC 


illetin expressly refrained from mak- 
the 
lationship because of the complicated 
the 


g any analysis of percentage 


d mixed character of numerous 


cases covered. 
A very interesting item of additional 
rate 


had to do with those 


went up to 


formation 


ises which appellate 


irts. Fourteen court reviews of the 


ite commission these 


ell System 


rate orders, in 
cases, were noted. They 
curred in Alabama, Arizona, Georgia, 
aho, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, 
ermont, and West Virginia. Only in 
est Virginia was the telephone com- 


Kansas, Massachu- 


tts, 


klahoma, 


iny’s appeal for more favorable 
eatment by the state commission 
rned down. In other words, tele- 
} hone companies succeeded, in whole 


in part, in obtaining appellate re- 
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the 


total of 14) 


lief at the hands of courts in 15 


(out of a appeals taken 


from the state commission rate orders. 
There follows a_ state list of the 
bare totals requested, granted, and 


pending according to the NARUC bul 
letin—without certain supplemental in 


formation dealing with court appeals, 


interim procedures, and so forth: 


BELL RATE INCREASES—REQUESTED, 
GRANTED, AND PENDING 


(In 


} 


Thousands of Dollars) 


Rate: Increase Still 
Re que sted Granted Pe nding 


Alabama ..$ 2,530 $ 2,530 
Arizona ... 2,329 2,329 
Arkansas 3,950 1,750 $ 2,200 
California 108,546 54,764 30,000 
Colorado Bek tO 3,145 
Connecticut. 1,765 4,163 
Delaware. 975 836 
District of 

Columbia. »,218 1,268 
Florida 7,243 1.806 
Georgia 10.986 7,503 
PGBMO «6s 6 1,797 1,72! 
Illinois 65,780 19,065 
Indiana 10,096 4,065 5,541 
ee 4,405 1,405 
Kansas i 6,849 3,314 3,500 
Kentucky . 1,532 1,008 
Louisiana 8,674 6,538 
Maine 4,929 3,991 
Maryland 12,897 9,377 
Massa- 

chusetts 14,860 14,860 
Michigan 30,900 13,017 15,600 
Minnesota 11,316 6,711 
Mississippi . 5.315 3,917 
Missouri 8,200 3,200 5,000 
Montana 1,248 318 703 
Nebraska . 2,363 2085 
Nevada 917 540 300 
New 

Hampshire 5,738 3,508 
New Jersey. 41,986 18,820 9,800 
New Mexico 978 978 
New York 63,490 18,490 
North 

Carolina . 7,839 4,057 2.700 
North 

Dakota 989 
PND eae ase 11,335 
Oklahoma 5,750 
Oregon 5,118 3,000 





Pennsy! 


Vania 24,600 17,963 
Rhode 

Island 6,414 3,100 1,704 
South 

Carolina 2,620 2,939 
South 

Dakota 1,637 531 1,106 
Tennessee 10,617 8.614 
Texas 16,316 10,304 1,390 
Utah 1,739 1,030 
Vermont ; 2,255 1,886 
Virginia 8,040 7,499 
Washington 18,280 9 290 1,200 
West 

Virginia 9,710 3,285 2,900 
Wisconsin 24,140 11,631 6,540 
W yoming 287 287 

Totals $621,412 $394,262 $98,984 

The third column in the above list 
shows all increases made. effective, 


whether by state commission order, by 
court order, by operation of statute, on 
a temporary basis, or under bond. The 
fourth column shows those requested in 
which still 
and above the amounts granted in 
third 


creases are pending over 
the 
column. 

The above list also covers two states, 
Texas and Iowa, where there is no com 
regulation of 
and 


mission telephone com 


panies, Colorado, where certain 


“home-rule” cities have jurisdiction to 
fix rates. In Delaware, the state com- 


mission was only created last Septem- 


ber. 

It will also be understood that the 
foregoing list does not cover Independ- 
ent company rate increases nor Bell 


rate developments subsequent to June 
10. Thus, for example, the recent de- 
the Michigan commission to 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
rates by $8,200,000 was not 


cision of 
increase 


included. 


Are State Commissions Biased? 

The foregoing comprehensive digest 
of Bell rate case results, since the post- 
war rate increases started, affords us 
an interesting background for examin- 
ing a 
state utility commission 
a U. S. district judge. He is Federal 
Judge T. Allan the 
District of Columbia, and his comments 


recent criticism made against 


regulation by 
Goldsborough, of 


were made in the course of a gas rate 


case. Goldsborough, consciously or 
directed a 


against 


otherwise, have 


pretty 


seems to 


serious criticism every 


13 





regulatory commission in the country in 


handing down an oral opinion in this 
gas case. What makes Goldsborough’s 
opinion unique is that he undertakes 
to generalize about state commissions 
generally, while at the same time mak- 
ing a decision which runs counter to 
the trend of all postwar public utility 
rate cases, whether by courts or com- 
missions. 

In short, Goldsborough’s decision, 
reversing a gas rate increase in the 


nation’s capital, marks the first ex- 
ample of a major court setting aside 


Here- 


tofore, state commissions have been 


a public utility rate increase. 


reversed (as shown in the foregoing 
NARUC list), but always on _ the 
grounds they had not given adequate 
consideration to the arguments. or 
equities of the public utility com- 
panies seeking rate increases. 

The Washington (D.C.) Gas Light 
Co. decision, which was highlighted by 
Goldsborough’s gratitious comment, set 
aside a $750,000 rate increase ordered 
last November by the District of Co- 
lumbia commission. Goldsborough, who 
made headlines several months ago 
with his heavy fines against John L. 
Lewis and the coal unions, suggested 
that the District of Columbia com- 
mission, including its staff experts, 
was under economic pressure to favor 
a utility company in the hopes of 
finding subsequent employment in the 
utility industry. The commission ex- 
perts were “not corrupt” in arriving 
at their decision, the judge said, ‘but 
their only future lies in connecting 
with a public utility and, therefore, 
their natural bent is towards the pub- 
lic utility. They don’t expect to be 
with the PUC forever.” 

Members of the District of Colum- 
bia commission staff were naturally 
somewhat resentful of the court’s ap- 
parent reflection upon their perform- 
ance of regulatory duties, since there 
Was no evidence of partiality before 
the court. “Any commission has con- 
stant pressure,” said Goldsborough, 
“and I say this as no criticism, simply 
as a statement of facts. Utilities all 
have a force of experts who are 
subtly bringing pressure at all times 
on the commission to inerease the in- 


’ 


come of utilities.’ 


si 


How can Judge Goldsborough pos- 
sibly square this generalization about 
the direction of “commission pressure” 
with the known facts noted in the 
foregoing NARUC list of Bell Sys 


tem rate cases? If only one, out of 


14 rate appeals, indicated that state 
commissions had even gone far enough 


in granting rate relief to the Bell 


telephone companies what happened 
to the “economic” pressure, which 
Goldsborough talked about in his oral 


14 





Telephone and telegraph, etce.: 
! 


messages: 
= 


International 


Leased wires: 


students 


Local telephone service: 





Telephone or radio telephone toll 

Charge more than 24 cents.......... 25 per cent 
Charge less than 25 cents........... 15 per cent 
Telegraph, cable or radio dispatch: 


SS Se pee ier oars eee 


RR ee een ere ae ae 
Certain service furnished to shut-in 
ine richh <0) per cent 
on 


Two-way communications used 

service trucks by public utilities... 25 per cent 
Wire and equipment service......... 
ae ere cer ree 
I aac ks se Se we See 


eee aha 15 per cent 


PROPOSED AND PRESENT TELEPHONE EXCISE TAXES 

Following are the excise taxes on telephone, telegraph and _ radio 
service provided for in the proposed tax bill now pending in Congress, 
as prepared by the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation for 
use by the House Committee on Ways and Means: 


Present Tax Proposed Tax 


25 20 per cent 


10 per cent 


vepod ed 10 per cent) No change 
ey a 25 per cent’ 10 per cent 


25 per cent 20 per cent 
Exempt 


Exempt 
8 per cent No change 
15 per cent 10 per cent 
No change 


According to the committee, the present taxes on telephone and radio 
telephone toll messages: telegraph, cable and radio dispatch, and leased 
wires, produce $330 million in revenue, while the proposed taxes on those 
service will produce $257 million. The present taxes on local telephone 
service produce $250 million dollars for the government, while the 


proposed levies will produce $206 million. 











opinion? Did it evaporate? If these 
NARUC figures prove anything, they 
would seem to show that the state 
courts are finding, in most instances, 
that the regulatory commissions are 
not partial towards the public utility 
companies—quite to the contrary. 
Two of the Washington daily news- 
papers immediately took issue with 
the court’s apparent reflection on the 
faithful public servants employed by 
the District of Columbia Public Utility 
Commission. The Washington Post- 
generally noted for its critical atti- 
tude towards public utilities, especially 
in the matter of rates stated edi- 
torially, in part: “This (the decision) 
is an unwarranted reflection on the 
integrity of the PUC, let alone a 
challenge to the whole theory of rate 
regulation by 


expert commissions, 


which is the business of Congress 


rather than the courts. ... It is par- 


ticularly ironie that, in going so far 
beyond his own function, Judge Golds- 
borough should feel justified in de- 
nounecing the PUC for ‘arbitrary, cyni- 
eal, and illegal’ conduct.” 


Likewise, the more conservative 
Evening Star took editorial issue with 
the judge’s reflection on the District 


of Columbia staff: 


“While Judge Goldsborough’s right 
to set aside the PUC order on such 
grounds is unquestioned, he went too 
far when, without citing any support- 
ing evidence, he cast reflection on the 
commission’s technical staff. . . . No 


facts were presented during the heat 
ing of the case to justify such an as 


sumption on the court’s part. Actually, 
PUC records show that its present 


experts have been in its employ f« 
many years and no instance is know 
at the district building of any expert’ 
having left to accept a job with 

public utility. In the absence of an 
facts, Judge Goldsborough’s insultin;s 
remarks were unfair to the commis 
sion’s staff and to the commissio 


itself, and were unworthy of the court.” 


It is significant that the gas con 
pany in this case demanded that th 


judge allow his oral decision to stand 


in full. Although the utility lawyers 


did not say so, they evidently fe 
that the Judge’s remarks about “co 
stant pressure” on any utilities con 
mission might be a basis for improve 
ment and changes in the U. S. Cire 
Court of Appeals. It is also significa 
that Judge Goldsborough, several day 
later, backtracked somewhat fron 

original stand. He explained that | 
remarks had nothing to do with a 
particular commission. He said thi 
“the court does not say that the sit 
Washingt 


D. C.). But it is a situation that de 


tion exists here (it 


exist.” 
As a} 


borough might have gone into the m: 


of fact, Judge Gol 


ter of what happens to state co 
missioners and staff members 
the standpoint of public service. | 


Senator Bricker of Ohio, U. S. Se 


tor Schoeppel of Kansas, former S 


(Please turn to page 27) 
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MANAGEMENT TAKES OFF 


By H. V. BOZELL 
President 

General Telephone Corp. 
New York City 


ALANCE sheets, of co ines. Wr 


Talriy commo} too to manage 
ment No the linary balance 
eet seems a animate and pro 
ric affail t ngures to which are 
tached te 1 deseriptions whiel 
ive grow! | nrough the years wit! 
) accoul ! friends I} recent 
ears Ve ( i 1¢ expla ations I 
efinitions of these tern make then 
re nderstandable ) the averayvs 
eader, and tha s good 


But I think that there is something 


back of a balance sheet, or under 

a valance sheet, which does no 
ww in its printed form. We have on 
e asset SI«e f most balance sheets 


the figures indicate 


quantitatively—an 


at it 1S sma t item 
beled “intangibles.” And frequently 
ese “intangibles” are deducted by our 


commissions, in reaching an 


gulatory 


the value upon which we 


allowed a measured earning. 


it seems to me that there are othe. 


‘ : 4 } ] ] 
angible assets which a business has 


ich sometimes, 


if not frequently, fai 


weigh in true worth, so far as its 
( tribution to the suecess of the busi 
ss goes, all of the physical or tan 
le assets that we ean hold in out 
iis or see or use. I think this is 


eminently so in the telephone busi- 


Ve in 
I think it 
of the 


the telephone business have, 


is exemplified in every 


nearly 6,000 


separate or- 


izations conducting the telephone 


this country, a 


spirit of 
‘Ce, a Sincerity of purpose, a 


personnel, and an accept 


public to whom we rendei 
which, collectively, consti 
the 


one of outstanding accomplish 


nts in American business and social] 


Talking More and Longer 
We do n 


articles 
not 


concrete objects that they 
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t manufacture 
customers from 


hold 


they do 


get 


can 


for 


CQ Balance Sheet 


in, ilvé 


ry ‘ 


. ] . 
in, or, as in the case of an object of 


art, appreciate as it is looked at from 


time to time. What our customers get 
for their money is a service to them of 
a kind which, as I have said, they 
seem increasingly to appreciate. Now, 





H. V. BOZELL 


what is this business we are in? Our 


iob is just this, is it not?—to provide 


facilities so that people can talk to 


each other. And the American public 
seems to like our service. At least it 
wants to avail itself of that service 
more and more. 

Twenty-five years ago there were 


about 100 telephones per thousand peo 


ple in the United States. By the end 
of 1945 there were 200 telephones pei 
thousand people. Today the total 


stands at more than 270 telephones pe 
Not 


frown as 


the 


thousand people. only, therefore, 


has our business the 


popula 


tion has grown, but population has 


made a much more intensive use of 
our service. And, as all of us know, 
these people who are using the tele 


phone 


in larger and larger numbers are 


also talking more frequently and talk 
ing longer. 
Speaking of talking longer, most 


people can, of course, tell all 


sorts of an incidents—exceptional 


Maybe 


yf you have heard an amusing in- 


using 
or odd cases in the use of service. 


some 


cident that occurred in our Erie, Pa., 


few years ago. A customer 


three 


exchange a 


who, after two o1 hours of com 


plaining that every time he dialed his 


asked if we 


the 


house it was busy and 


please circuit, 


wouldn’t interrupt 


had then gone home in an irate mood 


sheepishly admitted 
the 


only to find, as he 
that 


longue, 


later, his wife was lying on 


the 


her hand, and she pleas 


chaise with telephone in- 


strument In 


antly explained that, as her husband 
well knew, their daughter had _ just 
come home from the hospital with a 
new baby and was not very strong 


and she was reading to their daughter 
over the telephone the well-known book, 


“Gone With the Wind.” 


Relations With Public 
3ut since this business of 
that of 


for people to talk and is, therefore, a 


ours 18 es- 


sentially providing facilities 


service industry, we must live and cap- 


italize on the intangibles—not only our 


efficient and high-class mechanical 
equipment in providing that service, 
but also proper relations with the pub- 


noth 
ing so upsetting in the end as a nettled 
And in that 


the beginning, I 


lic, our customers, since there is 


or dissatisfied customer. 
direction, as I said at 
think the 


standing in its purpose and success. It 


telephone industry is out 


is an asset almost above value. 


But to 
items on 


the 


balance 


turn to 
the 


to provide facilities for 


more concrete 
order 


k 


sheet. In 





people to ta 
to each other, we have 


That 


wonderful 


to have a plant 


plant, as we all 


or machine. 
know, Is a 


of the 


through 


accomplishment 


engineering art developed 


trial 


15 


of research and 


years 





and error until it performs its job with 


an uncanny perfection. And yet all of 


us are striving for improvement and 
sometimes astound ourselves with what 
we can make our machinery do in pro- 
viding the necessary mechanical con- 
nection between two telephones and in 
transmitting, with remarkable fidelity, 
conversation, music, and now television 
programs between chosen points. 

And let us credit 
that these chosen points may be almost 
any two points in the world. What ex- 
that, having arrived 
at some specific stepping stone in tech- 
nical can’t put it 
service everywhere overnight; 


remember to our 


asperates us is 
advance, we into 
but, of 
years 
can be 


necessity, it takes us about 25 


before the new development 
applied throughout 
the industry because of the necessarily 
slow turnover of our plant due to its 
tremendous size and the tremendous in- 


vestment which it 


quite universally 


represents. 


Expansion in Spite of Costs 

I think particularly 
gratifying, and that is that the techni- 
cal advances 


one point is 


and improvements over 
the years have been such that, in spite 
of the 
has 


rising degree of 
been 


unit costs, it 
until the 
of World War II, to provide this serv- 


possible, up close 
ice without any increase in price to the 
Another fact which I think 
should be emphasized is that the dollar 
values at which the plant in the tele- 
phone industry is recorded on our books 
represent real 


subscriber. 


money 


I think the telephone indus- 
always 


invested in 
property. 
try has been an industry of 
that, in 
the quantitative 
plant investment 
a true picture of its cost. 


conservative accounting and 
practically all 


statements of 


cases, 


give 


As to the other assets of the balance 
sheet. We have cash, but fortunately, 
conduct 
having to 


we can our business without 


have inordinate amounts. 
Our accounts collectible, due from sub- 
scribers, are all good—we 
that paid. Our 


supplies represent 


have few 


are not materials and 
conservative 
amounts of those things we 
in maintaining or 

and all of value. The 
the printed balance 
sheet represent details of an operating 
business which are of no 


significance in this discussion. 


use daily 

constructing plants 

sound 
actual 


other 
assets on 


particular 


Potential Subscribers 
It seems to me that we have another 
asset which is different in nature from 


both the intangible one that I men- 
tioned and the specific assets men- 
tioned in the balance sheet, and that 


is the 
we still 


number of potential customers 


have businesses 


which still have not become subscribers 


people or 


to telephone service to the extent we 


16 


believe they eventually will. Today, 
while there has been the increased 
density use of the telephone I men- 
tioned above, there are still 35 per 
cent of the families in the United 
States that do not have telephone 


service. 
Many of 
will not be in 


these for 
the 


service, but 


years probably 


economic class to 


have telephone don’t we 
that 


tential 


view unserved portion as a_ po- 


market as gradually we _ in- 
crease the economic level and standard 
the And don’t 
we all remember how in the ’20’s when 
the first 


of living of country. 


radio receivers were installed 
in automobiles many remarked that 
it was an innovation which prob- 
ably would not be used by more than 


that 
threatened 


a few ears and state highway 


commissions regulations or 


laws that it was dangerous to have a 


because of diverting 
the 


today the radio is standard equipment 


radio in the 
the 


car 


attention of driver—and yet 


in most automobiles. 


May we not envision that while but 


few have mobile 
the 


economy 


automobiles today 


telephones, nevertheless advance 
in the art 


well see 


and future may 
mobile telephones extensively 
the future. There is the 
opportunity to sell the wider 


telephones than 


used in also 
much 
use of 


extension now 


generally used—to save steps and have 


greater convenience in the home. 


Character of Telephone People 
I well 


power 


the electric 
1905 a 
that it 


its growth, but 


remember that in 


and light business’ in 


prediction was made had 


reached the summit of 


history has shown the fact to be that 
the industry has practically doubled 
every seven years since then. So isn’t 


one of our assets the potentially greate 
use and greater service to the public 
and the community than we have yet 
seen, in spite of the very rapid growth 
during the four or five 
But let 


before. In 


past years. 


me emphasize what I said 


addition to the plant of 


which we can be proud, our real asset 


is the wonderful character of the peo- 


ple who operate the telephone busi- 
ness, and the widespread public accept 
and the 


rendered. 


ance of this service manner 


in whieh it is 


Now what are our liabilities? Again 


there is an intangible 


one, which is 
probably the principal one. That is, 
opposite the character of service we 
render, the obligation which we un- 


dertake in this phase of the public 
utility business to render a service to 
it and to render the kind 
And 


the American public has come to desire, 


all who want 


and quality of service desired. 


if not to require—and I guess we are 
responsible for educating them to that 
viewpoint — that when 


they want to 





talk, they want to talk now and they 
want to talk on a quiet, high fidelity 
circuit. It that 
the great responsibilities of 
ment is to 


seems to me one of 
manage- 
inculcate this spirit of 
wanting to do a job with 100 per cent 
efficiency, 100 pe 
and 100 per 
members of 


cent effectiveness, 
cent 
the 


business. It is 


courtesy in all the 
various organizations 
the 
undertaking by 


in the human side 


of any business or 


which, in the end, we judge its effec 


tiveness. 


Management's Three Responsibilities 
know, 
three re 


Management has, as we all 


and as we tell ourselves, 


sponsibilities. It has a_ responsibility 


to the public to whom it is rendering 
this telephone service; it has an obli 
gation to the employe who spends his 
life 
operation of the business; 


daily and earns his living in the 


and it owes 
just as much of an obligation to those 


who, having saved some money fron 


what they have earned, have had the 
their 
build the 


which renders the service to the public 


confidence in us to invest 


money 


with us so that we can plant 


and can give the opportunity of e 


ployment to those who conduct tne 


operations. 


Industry-wide, we still have quit 


job ahead of us to catch up with the 


demand created both by the inabilit 


to build plant during the war and the 
desire for 


increased telephone servic 


represented by the change I mentions 
of from 200 telephones per thousa 
people to 270 telephones pet thousat 
people in the last four years. 


Everyone knows the telephone 


dustry is one whose manpowe! 
trained within the industry, as differen 
tiated 


dustries where machinists, for exam} 


from general manufacturing 


can move from industry to industry 


There is also a limit to the manufac 


turing capacity of the telephone indus 


try, and we can’t blame the mai 


facturers if they have not found 


prudent business to make a mushroo 


1 


expansion to meet the unusual dema1 


of these few years while we are cat 


ing up. This two-pronged limitation 


trained manpower and manufactur 


capacity—has put some brake on | 


fast we can overtake this demand; a 
the that ther 


seems still to be an unexpressed dema 


there is added factor 


which appears only when there is ¢ 


dence that the neighbors of the n 
applicants are commencing to get n¢ 
telephones. So that even when we | 


supplied equipment to give service 
our unfilled applications, we find o 
selves short again because of the 
applicants. But those problems red 
in no way our obligation to get- 
job done as quickly as_ possible. 


we are doing it. 
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I would be remiss in frankness if I 
did not refer to the fact that we get 
reports of occasional instances where 
this is not being done. With nearly 
6,000 managements and 18,000 ex- 
changes, this is understandable. But 
such instances hurt us all. We must 
recognize their existence and try to 
encourage their correctness. 


To the employes of the companies, 


management has no less severe an 
obligation and responsibility and, in 


spite of what some labor leaders would 
have the public believe, telephone man- 
agement is one of the outstanding 
managements in American industry in 
both and accomplishment in 
meeting its obligation in this direction. 

I think it a fair statement of fact 
that in any community there is no busi- 


desire 


ness or industry offering a more desir- 
able employment, from all angles, than 
the telephone business. And we intend 
to keep it that way. 

Heaven knows this is a _ turbulent 
time in labor relations, and the obliga- 
tion lead the 
way to a full understanding by the em- 
ployes. And I 
that, with full 
part of the 


recognition of 


rests on management to 
confidence 
the 


will be 


have every 
understanding on 
employes, there 
the fact that 
ment acknowledges and is meeting its 


manage- 


obligation to the employes. 


Investor Must Be Paid 
To the investor who has placed his 
avings with our industry to construct 
the plant, management has a deep and 
‘eal obligation. And this is one of the 
iardest conceptions to “‘get across” to 
yur employes and to the public. 
This particular part of the balance 
heet of the telephone industry, as a 
vhole today, is not a satisfactory one 
ie to reasons beyond the control of 
elephone management itself and lying 
argely in the realm of politics 
ational policy. The bill to 
ain our nation expenditures acts as a 
»werful deterrent to the flow of equity 
apital into industry. And the tele- 
hone industry which needs capital in 
iprecedented amounts, due both to the 
ry rapid growth we are experiencing 
‘cessarily and to the cost of plant per 
istomer, per employe and per dollar 


and 


tax sus- 


income, feels this slowing up of 
quity money most acutely. Coupled 
ith this is the fact that, for the 
rst time in its history, during the 


ast four years the telephone industry 
as been faced with rising unit costs 
f plant and very rapidly rising costs 
f labor, so that it has had to seek rate 
creases to maintain earnings on a 
vel which will continue to attract 
hat equity capital there is in com- 
etition with other businesses. 
tegulated as we are as to rates that 
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may be charged, it has taken time to 
secure approval, and in too many cases 
the amount approved has not been 
sufficient by the time granted and 
placed in effect, so that the earnings 
of the industry have not been of such 
an amount as to attract equity capital 
in the quantities needed. I must hasten 
to say that it is recognized by every- 
one that the regulatory bodies were 
confronted with a new situation in the 
postwar period. Some of them have 
been swamped with a number of cases 
in front of them at one time. 
ing cost levels have made rate _ in- 
creases, which may have seemed to the 
commission reasonable at the time, in- 
sufficient or 


Increas- 


out of date almost as soon 
as put into effect. Costs and cost levels 
have increased so fast that decisions 
rendered within what in pre-war days 
seemed a reasonable time, are now out 
of date when rendered. 
Need for Earnings Recognized 

A realistic of the amount 
required to attract addi- 
tional equity money was slow at first 


measure 
of earnings 


and not recognized by many regulatory 
authorities, although it is commencing 
On the 
other hand, there are still disappointing 


decisions. 


to be better recognized today. 


Some of these disappointing 
decisions seem to be due to the fact that 
some of the commissions feel that when 
we ask for X dollars, we really expect 
to get less than we are asking — and 
they decide accordingly! But we are 
an engineering industry, used to facts 
and not exaggerations—we are also on 
the firing line and know at first hand 
what it takes to encourage the investor 
to buy our securities, to invest in our 
still convince 
these commissions of our sincerity and 
our factual approach, so that we can 
produce the earnings that will attract 
the new capital, that will let us 
promptly do the that 
wants to see done—public, commissions 


business. So we must 


job everyone 
and ourselves. 

But meanwhile, the net 
layed or 


of de- 
disappointing decisions has 
been that the telephone industry as a 
whole has had to borrow 
it could not get 
at all or on a 


result 


money when 
money either 
basis fair to existing 
stockholders, and, therefore, it has had 
to incur a much higher debt structure 
on the liability side of this balance 
sheet than it should. There have been 
individual companies with more satis- 
factory records, and they are to be com- 
mended and complimented, but what I 
have said is true of the telephone in- 
dustry as a whole. 


equity 


Conservative Financing 

Certainly most witnesses today tes- 
tify—and commission records are full 
of this testimony—that the telephone 
industry, popular and valuable as its 


service may be, is more responsive, due 
in part to the large proportion of its 
revenues now coming from toll service, 
to variations in the business cycle and, 
therefore, more vulnerable to the effects 
of any possible business recession, than 
some of the other public utility services, 
such as electric light and power. This 
means we have an obligation to strive 
for a more conservative financial struc- 
ture—that is, one with less debt—which 
has always been our aim, so that we 
may be prepared to weather any storm, 
such as the industry well weathered 
the storm that commenced in 1930. 





To do this means even a more satis- 
factory equity earning position so that 
from now on additional capital may be 
secured more extensively in the equity 
part of our structure rather than the 
debt part until the balance is a more 
conservative one than at present. It 
seems to me that management has not 
only a responsibility in aiming in that 
direction, but convincing the 
public, its employes who are constantly 
in touch with the public, and the regu- 
latory commissions that this is an obli- 
gation of all in order to keep strong 
this vital industry. 

But in 
nancial 
add 


also in 


discussing financing and fi- 
structures, I should hasten to 
that it is gratifying indeed that 
the industry has been able to maintain 
the confidence of former investors and 
to gain the confidence of ever-widening 
groups of that they 
have provided, in one form or another, 
capital in unprecedented amounts. 


new investors so 


REA Could Be Liability 
One other 
unknown 


liability of a somewhat 
magnitude, and completely 
novel in nature to the telephone busi- 


ness, is the REA’s newly authorized 
activity in the rural telephone field. 
This may be of material consequence 
as a liability and yet, under certain 


conditions, it could conceivably turn out 
to be an 


asset. As everyone in the 
telephone industry knows, and _ espe- 
cially as those who have been in the 


Independent segment of the telephone 
industry from the beginning know first 
hand, the economics of furnishing tele- 
phone the scattered 
areas is a problem in itself. 
The expansion 
of telephone service in rural areas are 
something which stands highly to the 
credit of the telephone industry. 
before any other services 


service in rural 


accomplishments of 


Long 
good roads, 
rural free delivery, electric light and 
power service, bottled gas—the tele- 
phone industry was the one service 
which penetrated to the rural areas and 
brought to the farmer concrete evidence 
of scientific advance. 

But it has always been recognized 
that the cost of rendering telephone 
service to widely scattered rural cus- 
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tomers was of such magnitude that it 
presented a special problem of its own. 
But as I have just said, except in those 
few states where the agricultural econ- 
omy was very low, the telephone in- 
dustry achieved a high degree of satu- 
ration of service to the farmer, and 
records indicate that the telephone com- 
panies have exerted every effort to 
show the rural customer the advantage 
of telephone service. 


USITA Cooperates With REA 

It is well known from the history of 
the past few years that agitation to 
help the farmers still more from the 
national pocketbook eventuated in the 
legislation that the REA could make 
loans to telephone companies and to co- 
operatives to provide service to farms 
and areas not now served and to im- 
prove the service in areas already 
served. The telephone industry, through 
various agencies, including the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, testified that it did not believe 
such legislation necessary, that we had 
tried to sell telephone service to all 
potential rual customers, and most of 
those who did not have telephone serv- 
ice didn’t want it or could not or would 
not pay its fair cost. 

But, once the legislation was passed, 
our association has co-operated to the 
fullest extent with the officials of the 
REA to bring to that agency both the 
business and technical knowledge which 
we have gained in our long experience 
in the business. And on the asset side 
of the REA telephone situation there 
is evidence that the administration of 
these loans will be on a realistic basis 
as to quality of telephone service to be 
rendered and the economic soundness 
of rates to be charged by those agencies 
securing the loans. It seems to me that 
this should assist realistically in sup- 
porting the contentions of the telephone 
industry as to the propriety of realistic 
rates on our part for the rendering of 
such service. 

As we all know, there are those in 
Washington who, given the power and 
authority to use money from the na- 
tional treasury, which, of course, is 
money taken from us all, by taxes, in 
ways which they think are of a do-good 
nature, become starry-eyed evangelists 
spreading unsound plans, but, from our 
contacts with the REA, we believe that 
there is a sound core of individuals in 
that agency who are realistic and who 
recognize what the quality and stand- 
ards of telephone service should be, and 
that their administration can be a suc- 
cess only if the operations are eco- 
nomically sound. We hope their counsel 
will prevail. 

It may well be that many small tele- 
phone companies will find this avenue 
of securing funds for expanding and 
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Members of the traffic department of the Indiana Associated Telephone Corp. who presented 

a skit, "‘Cords and Keys,’ at the recent convention of the Indiana Telephone Association. Left 

to right: Miss Sarah Roth, Mrs. Eunice Lennon, Mrs. Marilyn Lomax, Mrs. Ina Nelson, Mrs. Phyllis 
Orr, Netha Peel and Mrs. Phyllis Nitz. 


improving rural service helpful to them, 
but, as has been warned by the national 
office of our association and its Small 
Companies Committee, the manage- 
ments of such companies must be very 
sure that their financing and operations 
under these loans are on a sound basis. 
If co-operatives are organized and 
secure these REA loans, there will be 
many problems arising from the neces- 
sary relationship between the privately- 
owned companies and these co-opera- 
tives on account of the necessity of all 
telephone service being inter-connected 
and operating efficiently with each other 
in order to give real telephone service. 
Some of these problems are commencing 
to crystallize, and new ones will arise 
in the future. 

I am confident that telephone man- 
agements which have had such a long 
and commendable history in rendering 
telephone service to the American pub- 
lic will find satisfactory answers to all 
the problems which may arise due to 
the establishment of this new function 
of government in our field. 

I wonder if there is another type of 
obligation that is somewhat extraneous 
to the conventional approach to the 
conduct of the telephone business and 
on which I might make a suggestion or 
raise a question. As I said earlier, our 
business, primarily, is to provide facili- 
ties for people to talk to each other, 
and we have a very excellent and effi- 
cient plant with which to do our job. 


Additional Services Possible 

But, as we have also said, the unit 
cost of this plant has been going up, 
and that increases the price for local 
service. 

To be sure, as we all know, the value 
of local telephone service—measured by 


the available subscribers who can be 


called from under 
the basic charge for that telephone— 
has’ been than the 
price; and we also know the increase 


any one telephone 


increasing faster 
in price of such telephone service, even 
independent of this factor, is far less 
than the living in 
general, and is even far less than the 
increase in the average income of em- 
ployes in general in the United States. 
So that telephone service, relatively, is 
one of the 


increase in cost of 


items in the 
family or business budget today. 


lowest cost 

But just as the packing house busi- 
ness traditionally found ways of making 
commercial use of all the parts of the 
pig except its may be 
something to the suggestion that pos 


squeal, there 
sibly we should, and doubtless our in 
genuity can, find ways of making our 
telephone plant provide a 
addition to providing facilities for peo- 
ple to talk to each other and without 
any interference with the effectiveness 
of that 

Any additional 
provide a source of 


service in 


primary service. 
such service would 
revenue to hel 
carry the higher unit investment. In 
creasing numbers of suggestions along 
this line are being made by non-tele 
phone people with ideas and gadgets t 
sell. Most of these appear thoroughly 
impracticable, but some may prove t 
be of value. But if the idea is of value 
the telephone industry will find the 
answer. 

I am an engineer; we are an en 
gineering industry, and I think we al 
approach an engineering problem wit 
thought and confidence that America! 
engineering ingenuity has capabilitie 
without limit. We have seen treme! 
dous inventive advances, and we a1 
sure that there are many improvement 


(Please turn to page 31) 
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HOW TO BE A GOOD 


SUPERVISOR 


By ALBERT V. GREENLEE 
Engineer 

Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


VEN 
because there are no jobs in 
that 
time 


big shots have their troubles 
busi 
tougher but at the 
the 


kind 


ness are 
than 
That 


more 


same interesting 


iob of 


of job takes more ski 


more 
supervising people. 
ll, common 
sense, more foresight, and perhaps more 
other—it that 


man or has 


trouble, than any does, 


is, for the woman who 
guiding and 


not learned the art of 


working with other people. 

A good supervisor is not born that 
way. Neither is an artist, or a writer, 
or a salesman, or an engineer of any 
kind. A good Supervisol becomes 200d 
by study and practice, and the more 


he gets of both, the better he is. It 


does not follow that an expert salesmat 


is also an expert fact 


superviso} in 


t is all too frequently true that a top 


notch salesman is just the reverse. 


Unfortunately, very few of us have 


ictually studied supervision, although 
nany of us practice it either on a small 
r large seale. But there is no ques 


on about our ability to learn how to 


upervise, and that is the purpose o 


this outline. 


This subject of supervision is of 
remendous importance. With the right 
ind of supervision a department or 
ection can become smooth - working 


ard-hitting, high-producing, and filled 


ith people who have a high morale. 


oor or indifferent supervision results 


trouble, inefficiency, snarls, low pro 


iction, and of course, low morale. 


to be 
Truthfully there is 


The question is: How do I get 
good supervisor? 
» sane solution to this question, but 
e following rules may provide some 
the answers. They are based on the 
riter’s experience as a 


added 


supervisor, 
lus the experience of several 
hers in the communications field, and 
ie written experience of hundreds in 
Boil the 
sources and you 
et four basic requirements. You must: 


isiness and industry. down 


ndings of all these 


(1) Know how to program and plan. 
(2) Know 
(3) Know 
rrect, and 
(4) Know 


how to direct. 
how to 
improve. 


check, inspect, 


how to be a leader. 
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What these requirements add up to 
are rules of success for you—a formula 
to keep you from job failure. The 
surprising thing about these rules is 


that they apply just as surely to ex- 


ecutives, department managers and to 
you and your job too. 
Before we go into these rules let’s 


get straight on what a supervisor is. 
In modern organizations we distinguish 
The boss 


authority, 


between a boss and a leader. 


drives his people, uses his 


lominates and lets no 


that 


everyone, one 


The 


leader uses very little authority, leads 


forget he’s running things. 


his people, works with them, and 
gets their good-will. The boss gets 
production very frequently, in spite of 
hard feelings. The leader and his 


people get it too, and they all feel good 


about it. The only type of supervision 
we are interested in is the leadership 
kind, which we have so often claimed 


exercised. 


Plan. 


accomplishment 


but so rarely 
(1) Progran 
ipa for the 


The supervisor should al 


and Building 
program 
of some aim. 


ways plan ahead as far as possible and 


schedule the work to be done. Great 
care should be taken, when planning 
and scheduling, that nothing is over- 


that 
Plans 


looked and everything dovetails 


nicely. and schedules should be 


flexible 


emergency. 


enough to cover an unforeseen 


Know all parts of your well. 


Actually your job may not be 


job 
entirely 
one of supervision, but you should know 
exactly what you want to get done and 
when. you don’t plan 
and organize all the work, no one will 


Certainly, if 


do it for you, nor will you be much of 
a success in persuading your people to 
plan and 
work. 


organize their parts of the 


Further, you must have a reasonably 
good idea of what each of your people 


has to do. If 
guide them in 


you don’t, you can’t 


doing’ it. 


(2) Direction and _ Instruction. 
Building up in the mind of the other 
fellow the manner of accomplishing the 
aim in the way that 
yourself. 


you would do it 


The supervisor should mobilize every 
possible aid in the way of careful or- 
ganization of 
be taken 
there is 


assistants. should 
that 
an adequate staff of trained 
people to carry out the work and that 
they are thoroughly instructed in the 
details, and program. The 
supervisor should build in the mind of 
each assistant a mental picture of the 
manner of 


Care 


also in organization so 


schedules, 


accomplishing the pro- 
gram in the way that he would do 
it himself and see to it that the 


job at every point will be 


with the 


properly 


coordinated other jobs in- 


volved. 


Since you are directing people, it 


follows that you will need to know them 
in order to supervise them sensibly. 
This may seem to be a big order, and 
that 


all about everyone. 


it is clear you will never know 


3ut you must know 


enough to be reasonably sure what 


each person will do in a given set of 
circumstances, and how each will re 
act to your guidance. How you learn 


this is up to you. A good supervisor 


for. A 


visor usually jumps to conclusions. Be 


learns what to look poor super- 


guided accordingly, but first, know 


well, 


Your pe ople 
How To Give Orders 
The 


give an 


crudest, worst possible way to 


order is to give a direct 


The 


requiring 


com- 
the 
sug- 


mand. best way of all—and 


one greatest skill is to 


gest that so and so ought to be done. 


Learn to gain agreement rather than 


force it. 

When you give an order, always ex 
plain the behind it. You will 
get quicker results if you do, and the 


reasons 


people you give orders to will be able 


to carry them out more intelligently. 


How To Make Decisions 


A supervisor must also be decisive. 


He must wants done and 


know what he 
be able to decide on the best way to do 
it. Be sure you know whether you have 
authority to make it. 
all the 


know 


3e sure you have 


facts you need. Be sure you 


whether have weighed all 
Then 


If your people 


you 
make it 
pretty 
well informed on where you stand and 
how 


angles. decide and 


stick. are kept 


you feel about the work, and how 
it should go, the decisions they make 


will be more nearly what you want. 


How To Get Help From Your People 
There are many ways of doing a job. 

You can do everything of any impor- 

tance yourself. Or can 


, you pass, in 


advance, on everything 


people want to do. 


any of your 
In either case you 


may be able to get the job done. In 
both cases you will probably get 
stomach ulcers eventually. No super- 


visor can possibly look after the many 


small matters going on him. 
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Let someone else worry about the small 
change. 


The people under your guidance are 
there to do a job. Eventually, as they 
acquire skill, you will let them do it. 
Basing your actions on how well you 
know your people, you will judiciously 
delegate authority to act and to make 
decisions. Gradually, as you build your 
group into a team, you will find them 
referring to you for help whenever they 
really need it, at the right time, and in 
the right way. As your confidence in 
your team grows, you will at last begin 
to experience the warm, fine feeling a 
topnotch leader gets from guiding a 
loyal, hard-hitting capable bunch of 
people. Your co-workers will not only 
do the tasks assigned to them but fol- 
low through to see that their perform- 
ance is good. 


(3) Check, 
Improve. The checking and improving 
phase of supervision consists of looking 
over work after it is done to see that 
it has been carried out as directed and 
that adequate follow-up and control 


Inspect, Correct and 


are provided to see that the job is done, 
in the correct way, in right order, at 
the right time, and with utmost 
economy. 


Good work always should be recog- 
nized. While it is true that everyone 
working is expected to do a_better- 
than-average job, nevertheless every- 
one likes to be told when he has done 
well. A good supervisor always gets 
more and better work done by praising 
his people at the right time, and from 
time to time. In our great effort to 
make our jobs go, we have criticized 
too much. We could make it go with 
praise, as well as criticism, judiciously 
used. Poor work deserves constructive 
criticism. In this field most of us shine. 
It is far easier to detect poor work and 
criticise a worker for it than it is to 
recognize good work in a suitable way. 
And yet, any person deserves (and usu- 
ally expects) criticism of things he 
does poorly. As long as the criticism is 
deserved, and constructive, it will be 
fruitful. A bawling-out is often worse 
than no action at all. 


When you praise people, do it in 
public if you possibly can. When you 
criticise or reprimand people, do_ it 
privately, never in the presence of a 
person’s fellow workers. All during 
the time you are criticizing a person 
for anything, keep in mind that the 
dignity of people is a very important 
consideration. 


(4) Being a Leader. Leading is 
hard work. It requires that you pay 
attention to almost everything your 
people do so that you can really be 
effective in guiding them. It also re- 
quires some personal effort on your 
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WEST VIRGINIA COMPANY 
GETS REA LOAN 

The Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration recently announced 
another rural telephone loan al- 
location to the Home Telephone 
Co., New Haven, W. Va. The 
allocation was for $142,000 and 
was made on June 12. 


The loan will be used to re- 
habilitate 41 miles of lines serv- 
ing 277 subscribers; to build 18 
miles of new lines to serve about 
123 additional subscribers, and 
to finance expansion and _ instal- 
lation of dial equipment for a 
system having a capacity to serve 
approximately 1,050 subscribers, 
which, according to REA, will 
constitute area coverage telephone 


service. 











part to be a leader people will like 
and respect. 


There is no escaping the fact that 
you will have to set an example. But 
it does not imply that you should pur- 
sue a blindly idealistic policy of sweet- 
ness and light which everyone properly 
detests. It does mean you must pay 
attention to your attitude, your personal 
honesty, your habits, and even your 
People usually will not follow 
a leader very far who personifies things 
in which they do not believe, or which 
they do not like. 


dress. 


Your Attitude 


(a) If you do not have a genuine in- 
terest in Joe and Mrs. Doakes, you will 
probably be well advised to try some 
other kind of work than supervision. 
To deal with people you must first be 
a clear-cut person yourself and then a 
student of what makes human beings 
operate as they do. 


(b) Patience is always required in 
dealing with people. If you don’t have 
it, better try to develop it. This is 
not impossible; it simply means you 
have to practice restraining yourself. 
Any time you lose your temper you 


le se. 


(c) Your tact will stand you in 
good stead repeatedly. Try to develop 
this. Anyone can be frank, but no one 
needs to be cruelly blunt. 

(d) Impartiality is so 
where you supervise more than one 
Never play favorites. If you 
do, you split your group into factions. 


necessary 


person. 


(e) Cooperativeness is always 
highly essential. This kind of attitude 
seems obviously necessary, but don’t 
knock yourself out trying to be a pro- 
fessional politician. 


(f) The smart supervisor will be 
democratic. The supervisor who has 
to display his importance on every 
occasion and make noises like a “Cor- 
poration,” is headed for trouble. The 
leader who knows people will be con- 
siderate of his subordinates. He need 
not be a big brother—the most suc- 
cessful seldom are. But he is con- 
cerned with their problems, is_ not 
arrogant or bullying, tries to develop 
promising talent and does not take 
offense at differing points of view. 





Even though you may be feeling 
by this time that supervision is an 
invention of the devil because there is 
practically nothing a supervisor doesn’t 
have to do or know, there are two ad- 
ditional abilities you must develop. One 
is your ability to teach, the other your 
ability to analyze. 


(1) Ability to Teach. The business 
of showing people what you want done 
and how you want them to do it calls 
for full development of your ability to 
put your ideas clearly and 
effectively. On your ability to convey 


across 


ideas depends the successful practice 
of the first two requirements of super- 
vision. under- 
stand what is expected of them, and 
they must have guidance to attain that 
enterprising know-how. 


People must always 


(2) Ability to Analyze. The only 
way you can develop this ability is 
to practice sorting out important things 
from a mass of unimportant ones. I 


a way, this is practicing the solving of 


problems, since you cannot solve a 
problem unless you analyze it first. 
This means breaking it into parts and 
looking at each one to see how each 
fits into the whole, checking the really 
important ones, identifying the un 
important. The thinking supervisor has 
the ability to pull scattered facts to 
gether, consider the various courses of 
action they suggest and choose one 
to act upon. He can, by analysis, gras} 
broad problems and organize his unit 
to deal efficiently with them. Don’t 
ever go on such a busy spree that yo 
haven’t time to think. 


Summary 

The entire theme here is not to star’ 
a campaign to save free enterpris 
but to make it clear that the only wa 
the little guy will buy your metho 
of doing business is to satisfy him tha 
you of management intend that syste! 
to work progressively well for hin 
This means that a good supervist 
must be sure of himself, able to car 
a load, but sharp enough to share 
and yet a team man who’s hep wit 
the help. The measure of his succe 
is to be found in how well his peo} 
do their work and how high the 
morale is while they do it. 
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HILE you are completing calls 
at the switchboard, did it ever 
occur to you that the customer 
you serve is your employer and con- 
trols the business in which you are en- 


gaged? Probably not, and yet this is 
the case, for it is the customer who 
buys the service and who must be 


pleased if the telephone business is to 
prosper and you are to be assured of 
job security. 

In reading a telephone ad, did you 
ever notice to whom the ad appeals? 
Nine out of ten it 
the customer or conveys 


times appeals to 
information 
that will be helpful in using the tele- 
phone, in taking advantage of reduced 
rates on long distance calls, 
ing a type of 
information of 


introduc- 


new service and other 


interest and value to 
the customer. 

In making a purchase, a 
usually has several 
the quality of the 


the attitude and 


customer 
things in mind 

product, its cost, and 
manner of the person 
who serves him. This applies to tele- 
phone service, the merchandise you are 
selling when you the switch- 
ward, as well as any other article that 


nay be purchased. 


operate 


In reviewing your 
find designed 


to make telephone service pleasing, ac- 


operating 
they 


prac- 
ices you will are 
curate and speedy, the kind of service 


he customer desires and appreciates. 
‘his is as it should be because the cus- 
ymer’s opinion controls the telephone 
usiness. 
If your finds it 
rates in 


company 
to increase its 


necessary 
to offset 
operation 


order 
cost of 
before a 


e ever-increasing 
id must appear regulatory 
dy to appeal for the needed increase, 
1¢ customer may have an important 
ice in the matter if in his opinion 
e service he has been receiving is un- 
itisfactory and, therefore, there is no 
istification for the company’s request. 
n operator who carelessly rings a 
‘ong number, disconnects a customer 


the middle of his conversation, or 


ils to be interested in the prompt 
¢ mpletion of his long distance call 
hay not realize that at some future 
T 


ie her careless action or disinterest 
nay be responsible for a delay or de- 


nal in obtaining additional revenue 
S.dily needed by her company to meet 
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its payroll and other operating ex- 


penses. 

A telephone company may have ade- 
toll 
neat 


quate switchboard and facilities 
and at- 
tractive business office, it may advertise 


its product 


properly maintained, a 


and, through 


maintain a 


extensively 
its management, 
contact with 


friendly 
other organiza- 
the community, all of which 
is most important, and yet, if its traf- 


civie and 
tions in 


fic personnel is not properly informed 
and trained to do a 
the prob- 
lems will arise from day to day which 
may 


satisfactory job 


from customer’s viewpoint, 


eventually develop into serious 


complications. 

Each time an operator answers a sig- 
nal she has an opportunity to create 
a favorable opinion of the service she 
op- 
unfavorable 
the 
selling, 


renders; likewise, she also has an 


portunity to 
She 


company is 


create an 


opinion. manufactures prod- 


uct her service, 


and it is her responsibility to make it 
a good product. Human pride makes it 


desirable to strive for perfection so 


that we 
effort. 


may enjoy the result of our 


Gone are the days when customers 


were satisfied with and accepted 


phraseology such as, “Number,” ‘Did 
ya get ’em?” “I’m ringing ’em,” “‘The 
lion is busy,” “wedding, wedding” (in- 


tended for “waiting, waiting”), “hurry 
the 
They 


similar 
the discard with 
the horse and buggy and the Model T 
car. 


line,” and many phrases. 


have gone into 
Today, customers expect, and they 
are entitled to, 
accurate 


courteous, prompt and 


service. Generally speaking, 
voice training is an important part of 
the curriculum of switchboard 

ators in the and the 


moded expressions of former years have 


oper- 
present era out- 
no place in the modern telephone ex- 
change. In all fairness to the operators 
of a 


former era it should be said that 


many did not receive training and in- 
struction of any sort, particularly in 
small exchanges. They performed their 
work as it had been done by their 
predecessor who, too, had been lacking 
in proper instruction in the perform- 
ance of her work. In the early days of 
telephony there were no instructors and 
supervisors and operators did not have 


the training advantages of the pres- 


ent-day operators but, in most in- 


stances, their heart was in their work 


and the service they rendered to their 
subscribers, as 


customers called 


in those days, was adequate and satis- 


were 


factory for that era, just as the horse 
and and the Model T 


companies 


buggy were. 


Telephone were pioneers 


in recognizing and advocating the im 
portance of developing courtesy and a 


pleasing voice personality in render- 


ing telephone service. As far back as 


1907, operators in an Independent tele- 
phone exchange in Springfield,  IIl., 
under the supervision of the chief 
operator, Miss Anne Barnes, well 
known traffic personality, were taught 


to answer local signals with the phrase, 
‘Number, The 
speak with authority because 
a student 
at that 

More 


customer 


please?” writer can 


she was 
in the Springfield exchange 
time. 


about pleasing the 


on yp 


service to 


will the 


appear in 
erator’s Corner.” 


next 


Traffic Questions 


(1) Should a tax be collected on a 
25-cent call from a coin station 
and also a report charge? 

(2) What is the proper method of 
taking a busy test at a local 
position ? 

(8) On an MX eall, why doesn’t the 
operator announce the name of 
the state with the city? For 
example, there is an Evanston, 
Ill., and an Evanston, Ind. 

(4) Which office is responsible for 
repeating a message, the OTC 
or the TTC? 

(5) In a small exchange, one-position 
switchboard handling 400 to 500 
calls, is it practical to give mis 
cellaneous information? 

Answers are presented on page 31, 

VV 
>> After reading the daily medical 
column a man, in wild alarm, tele- 


phoned his doctor that he was 


had a 


sure he 
fatal liver disease. 

“Nonsense,” protested the 
“With that disease there is no 


doctor. 


pain or 
discomfort of any kind.” 


“I knew it!” gasped the patient. ““My 
symptoms exactly.” 
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Experienced telephone men know that Strowger Automatic was 
the first practical automatic system; it isn't necessary to substantiate 
this fact with dates or details. And the same holds true for all the 
other Strowger Automatic "firsts'"—including private automatic branch 
exchanges, unattended exchanges, automatic paystations, automatic 
party-line selection, automatic busy tone, automatic ringing, automatic 
measured service, toll dialing, and many others. In each of these, 
Strowger Automatic led, and others followed! 


It isn't important that.Strowger Automatic was first, years ago. 
What is important to you is the fact that Strowger Automatic has 
maintained its leadership through all the years by progressive engineer- 
ing, and manufacture to the highest standards. Strowger Automatic 
equipment is operating today, as it has for years, to the entire satisfac- 


tion of hundreds of telephone operating companies. That is leadership 
that counts! 


When you select new equipment you'll want the acknowledged 
leader. Invest in Strowger Automatic and you invest with safety! 


AUTOMATIC <> ELECTRIC 


Originators and Developers of the Strowger Step-by-Step “Director” for Register- 
Sender-Translator Operation . . . Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus . . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: Automatic Electric Sales Corporation 
Export Distributors: International Automatic Electric Corporation 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
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Demands Bell Be Forced to 
Permit Device Installations 


Demands that the Indiana Public 
Service Commission compel the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co. to permit installa- 
tion of telephone answering devices on 
its telephones were made recently by 
the Mohawk Sales, Inc., Evansville, 
distributors of the device, which de- 
clared in a petition filed with the com- 
mission that an Indiana Bell foreign 
attachment rule forbidding the gadget 
to be used is unfair. 

The contrivance operates by lifting 
the receiver off the hook when the 
telephone subscriber does not answer 
after a certain number of rings. It is 
called a Tele Magnet. 

A record plays into the telephone 
transmitter and informs the party at 
the other end of the line that no one 
is in but that any that is 
given will be transcribed. 


message 


Bell officials opposed the apparatus. 
They that 
coupled to telephones 
in detrimental 
service. 

The 
hawk 


devices 
result 


asserted foreign 
might 
effects on telephone 
the Mo- 


one of its 


commission has asked 
company to submit 
devices for examination. 
tive of the company said it operates 
on the induction principle and 
not connect directly to the telephone. 


A representa- 
does 


He added that businessmen who now 
subscribe to telephone answering serv- 
ices have “hailed the Tele Magnet as 
an inexpensive method of enabling them 
to receive while away the 
office.” 


calls from 


Vv 


State Returns Control of 
Company to Owners 

The Clifton-Forge-Waynesboro Tele- 
phone Co., Staunton, Va., was turned 
back to private ownership on June 6 
after nearly a year of state control 
due to a 
ment. 


labor-management disagree- 


It was returned to its owners under 
an executive order issued by Governor 


John S. Battle. 
The state seized the company last 
summer under the Utilities Labor Rela- 
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tions Act to prevent an interruption 
of service from a scheduled strike by 
the Communication Workers of Amer- 
ica (CIO), which then represented the 
employes. 

The management notified the gover- 
nor that it had signed a two-year con- 
tract with the Association of Inde- 
pendent Telephone Workers on a show- 
ing that this organization represented 
a majority of the 
personnel, 


non-supervisory 


Vv 


N. C. Independent Asks Higher 
Rates at Four Exchanges 

The Carolina Mountain Telephone 
Co., Asheville, asked the North Caro- 
lina June 20 for 
permission to increase its rates at four 


Utilities Commission 


of the six exchanges it operates. Ex- 
changes affected are at Marion, Burns- 
ville, Bakersville and Hot Springs. 
Company spokesmen stated that the 
increases are “essential and necessary” 
in order to allow it to provide adequate 
service and to complete its 
ment and expansion 
on instruments 


improve- 
Based 
use, the in- 
boost the 


program. 
now in 
creases would company’s 
gross revenue by $17,583 a year before 
taxes. 

In asking for the increase, the com- 
pany said that its operation expenses 
have about 58 and 
that its yield on capital invested has 
dropped by 2.18 per cent. 


VV 


Hearings on New England T&T 
Rate Application Being Held 

New rate hearings on the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s pe- 
tition for an increase of $1,700,000 
in annual revenue scheduled to 
begin at Providence, R. I., June 26. 
Public Utilities Administrator Thomas 
A. Kennelly is 

The company petitioned for this in- 
crease early this year, following a 
previous raise of $3,200,000 (TELEPH- 
ONY, Apr. 1, p. 29). Abraham Belilove, 
chief state counsel, moved to dismiss 
the new petition on the grounds that 
sufficient time had not 


increased per cent 


were 


hearing the case. 


elapsed since 





December, 1949, to determine the effect 
of the new schedule then approved. 

On June 8 Attorney General W. E. 
Powers ruled that Mr. Kennelly must 
hear the latest rate application, but 
has the right to limit the introduction 
of repetitious evidence from previous 
proceedings. 


VV 


Stock Sale Authorized 
For N. C. Independent 

The North Carolina Utilities 
mission on June 13 authorized the 
Telephone Co., Liberty, to 
issue and sell 46 shares of 
ized but common 
par value of $100 per 
LEPHONY, June 10, p. 28.) 


Com- 


Randolph 
its author- 
stock at a 
( TE- 


unissued 
share. 
Proceeds from the stock sale are to 
and 
ment of the company’s facilities, and 
the additional 


be used for expansion improve- 
will be sold to 


holders of stock already outstanding. 


Vv 


Michigan Bell Gets $8 Million 
Increase in Rates 
The Public 
mission on June 20 granted the Michi 
gan Bell Telephone Co. an $8,200,000 
annual 


shares 


Michigan Service Com 


increase in rates. 

Effective immediately, the new rates 
will boost the company’s annual reve 
nue about 
apply to 


$5,500,000 after taxes, and 
just about type of 
local service in every exchange in the 


company’s territory. 


every 


Residence users pay increases rang 
ing from 25 to 75 cents a month unde} 
the revised Increases fo! 
business customers range from 50 cents 


to $1.50 a month. 


schedule. 


Long distance rates were not changed 
by the order. 

In addition to the $8,200,000 in 
crease, the company was allowed othe 
increases in rates in an amount o 
$720,000 to allow for revenue decrease 
which have occurred since the Decem 
ber, 1948, rate increase granted th: 
company. These included the elimina 
tion of overtime charges on one un 
calls in the Detroit area, and the loss« 
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resulting from the further expansion 
of extended area service. In addition 
the order allowed for the failure of a 
toll rate increase of July 2, 1949, to 
bring in the expected revenue. The 
total revenue increase from the new 
rates which became effective June 20, 
therefore, is $8,920,000 and the total 
increase from the two orders resulting 
from the December, 1948, increase is 
$13,381,000. 
VV 


Sale of Two N. C. Exchanges 
To Investment Firm Approved 

The North Carolina Utilities Com- 
mission on June 19 approved sale of 
the Matthews and Waxhaw exchanges 
of the Central Carolina Telephone Co., 
Southern Pines, to the Interstate Se- 
curities Service Corp. of Charlotte, 
N. C., contingent upon expansion and 


renovation of the systems, including 
installation of dial equipment (TE- 
LEPHONY, June 3, p. 28). 

Following the sale, Lynn D. Gari- 


baldi, vice president of the Interstate 
company, said that the service will be 
expanded and dial equipment installed 
as soon as the equipment can be ob- 
tained and that the 

purchased because of 
need for 


areas.” 


exchanges 
“the growing 
service in those 
He said a corporation will be 


were 
telephone 


formed to operate the exchanges. 


Southern Bell T&T Rate 
Case Reopened in Alabama 

The Public Com- 
mission the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. rate case 
June 


Alabama Service 


reopened 


30 as required under a state su- 
preme court ruling (TELEPHONY, Nov. 
19, p. 28). 

The 


year increase, equal to 


company seeks a $2,530,000-a- 
6.66 per 


investment. 


cent 
‘arnings on its net 

In a decision handed down in Novem- 
er, 1949, the supreme court held the 
elephone entitled to a 
rreater rate increase than the commis- 
ion had allowed. 


company is 


VV 
~orrected Rate Schedule 
New rates for the Coneord (N. C.) 
‘elephone Co. were inadvertently 


ublished in 
une 3 


error on page 29 of the 
Corrected rates for four 


xchanges follow: 


issue. 


Mt. 
Con- Kannap- China Pleas- 
cord olis Grove ant 
>usiness 
ne-party $5.25 $5.00 $4.50 $4.50 
‘wo-party 4.50 4.25 4.00 4.00 
lulti-party 3.75 3.50 3.25 3.25 
‘esidence 
ne-party 3.25 $3.00 $2.75 $2.75 
‘wo-party 2.75 2.50 2.25 2.25 
lulti-party 2.00 1.75 1.75 1.75 
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Two Kansas Independents 
Granted Increased Rates 

Temporary rates granted Feb. 1 to 
the Crawford Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Girard, by the Kansas Corporation 
Commission, were made permanent in 
recent action. (TELEPHONY, Jan. 21, p. 
28.) New rates for the company’s three 
exchanges are: 


Chero- 
Arma kee Girard 

Business 
One-party $3.75 $3.50 $5.00 
One-party- 

semi-public 4.00 
Residence 
One-party $2.75 $2.50 $3.00 
Two-party 2.25 2.00 2.50 
Four-party 2.00 1.75 2.25 
Rural 
Multi-party res. $2.25 $2.00 $2.25 
Handsets, extra $ .25 $ .25 $ .25 


The Wamego Telephone Co., which 
1,270 installations, 
these monthly rates: 


has was granted 


Business 


One-party common battery ......$3.50 
One-party magneto ............ 3.25 
Residence 

One-party common battery $2.50 


One-party magneto 2.29 


Two-party common battery ..... 2.00 
Two-party magneto ......0.6.«. 1.75 
Rural 
Multi-party bus. com. battery... .$3.00 
Multi-party bus. magneto ....... 2.75 
Business extension ..........6.. 1.25 
Multi-party res. com. battery.... 2.25 
Multi-party res. magneto ....... 2.00 
Switcher Service $ .795 
VV 

SW Bell Gets $3,500,000 
Rate increase In Missouri 

The Missouri Public Service Com- 


mission on June 17 granted the South- 
Bell Telephone Co. 
increases totaling $3,500,000 for 


western rate 
Mis- 
souri. 

increase of 
March, 1949, 
which is now pending in the Missouri 
Supreme Court (TELEPHONY, July 30, 
1949, p. 23). 


This is in addition to an 


$3,400,000 granted in 


The order is effective July 1. The 
company had sought an increase of 5 
million dollars. 

Residential and business telephones 
and intrastate long-distance calls will 
be affected. The company was ordered 
to file a new schedule of rates to fit 
the increase by July 1. 

“The commission con- 
sideration of the made in this 
case,” the report stated, “is of the opin- 
ion and finds that the applicant’s 
present rates will not permit it to earn 
a fair rate of return sufficient to pay 
operating expenses, meet its fixed 
charges and earn reasonable dividends 
on its common stock sufficient to main- 
tain its credit and attract capital.” 


after careful 
record 


The report, concurred in by all five 
commissioners, then announced the 
$3,500,000 increase which, with an esti- 
mated increase of $780,000 in directory 
advertising, will produce a total over- 


all net increase for the company of 
$4,280,000. 


The report pointed out this will re- 
sult in a rate of return of 5.47 per 
cent under the commission’s formula, 
or 6.45 per cent on net plant in service. 

Of the $500,000 will be 
assigned to gross intrastate toll reve- 
nue and $3 million to 
revenue, 


increase, 
local exchange 


The $3,400,000 increase of last year 
is being collected but also being im- 
pounded order of the Cole 
County circuit court pending the out- 


under an 


come of the case in the supreme court. 


Weaverville, N. C. Company 
Petitions for Higher Rates 

The Weaverville Electric & 
phone Co., Weaverville, a 
of the Carolina 
Co., Asheville, on June 20 asked the 
North Utilities Commission 
for permission to increase its rates at 
its three exchanges. 


Tele- 
subsidiary 


Mountain Telephone 


Carolina 


Company spokesmen stated that the 
increases would increase its gross rev- 
enue by $12,302.40 a year before taxes 
and that they are needed to maintain 
adequate service and to allow comple- 
tion of an improvement and expansion 
program. 


Vv 


FCC Asks More Information 
From Zenith on Phonevision 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission June 22 asked Zenith Radio 
Corp., Chicago, for more information 
on its activities in promoting phone- 
vision (TELEPHONY, June 10, p. 22). 
The commission said it will continue 


to delay a decision on whether Zenith 
will be permitted to make proposed 
phonevision experiments in the Chicago 
area. 

The 


year, 


tests were set for early this 
but started. Zenith now 
wishes FCC approval to go ahead this 
fall. 


never 


Vv 


Omaha-San Francisco Last Link 
in AT&T Microwave System 

the 
Telegraph 


Completion of 
phone & 
transcontinental microwave relay sys- 
tem authorized in 
the 
tions Commission. 


Tele- 


proposed 


American 
Co.’s 
was made 
Communica- 


grants 
June 23 by Federal 

Chief among these are construction 
permits for 55 
tions to 


microwave 
the 


relay sta- 
gap be- 
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bridge present 





tween Omaha and San Francisco. This 
final link is scheduled to be com- 
pleted by Jan. 1, 1952. It will provide 
four microwave channels, two of which 
will be used for television circuits, one 
in each direction. The other two chan- 
nels will carry telephone traffic. 


Construction of the New York- 
Chicago portion of the cross-country 
microwave route is virtually completed 
and is expected to be available for 
inter-city television network service in 
the near future. The Chicago-Omaha 
section, under construction, is planned 
to be ready for operation by April, 
1951. As in the case of the coaxial 
cable, microwave relay can be used to 
augment television network broadcast 
operation. The two facilities can be 
interconnected. 

The estimated construction costs in- 
volved in these microwave relay grants 
total $20,400,000, of which $17,900,000 
is for the Omaha-San Francisco link 
and $2,500,000 for additional equip- 
ment in the Chicago-Omaha section. 
This will bring the indicated cost of 
the completed transcontinental micro- 
wave system to $37,590,000. 


VV 


Tennessee Company Granted 
Temporary Rate Increase 

The Tennessee Railroad & Public 
Utilities granted the 
Southern Continental Telephone Co., 
Cookeville, a temporary emergency in- 
trastate rate increase of 11 per cent 
June 14. But it ordered the company 
to prove before Oct. 1 that its efforts 
to improve service justify continuance 
of the rate boost. 


Commission 


The temporary increase covers the 
months of August and September. 

The commission will authorize con- 
tinuance of the rate increase and sup- 
plement it with further increases as 
seem justified up to 28 per cent—pro- 
vided it is satisfied with the progress 
being made in a rehabilitation and ex- 
pansion program. 


Vv 
Sets Bell Rate Hearing 


A hearing has been set for Sept. 27, 
28 and 29, by the California Public 
Utilities Commission on the applica- 
tion of Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for a rate increase throughout 
California (TELEPHONY, Apr. 29, p. 
Bil} 


VV 


Sale-Purchase Application 

A joint sale and purchase applica- 
tion was filed with the Missouri Public 
Service Commission June 19. H. E. 


Haldiman petitioned for permission to 
sell and Charles E. Kackley for au- 
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thority to purchase the Fortuna Tele- 
phone Exchange. No date has been set 
for hearing on the application. 


VV 


Ohio Supreme Court to Decide 
If State Law Supersedes FCC 

The Ohio Supreme Court will de- 
cide whether Ohio law takes _ prece- 
dence over rulings of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

The court has agreed to review the 
action taken by the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. to abandon its offices in 
six communities, including Bellefon- 
taine, Delphos, Marysville, Ottawa, 
Mt. Gilead and Lebanon, without the 
approval of the Ohio Publie Utilities 
Commission. 

Authority for such a move, the com- 
pany contended, stems from the FCC, 
and the company contends that it is 
not abandoning its services, since tele- 
grams will be delivered by telephone. 

The Ohio law, 
that such applications be made to, and 


however, requires 


approved by, the Ohio commission. 


VV 


Louisiana Independent Gets 
Rate Increase 

The Louisiana Public Service Com- 
mission recently granted a $6,000 an- 
nual increase in rates to the Spring- 
hill Telephone Co. The company 
operates four exchanges, serving 1,400 
stations, which represents a 100 per 
cent increase in the past four years. 

The commission estimated that the 
increase would give the company a 
net earning of 6 per cent, whereas, it 
earned only 4.1 per cent in 1949. The 
company had requested an increase of 


$7,407. 
VV 


Biggs Renamed to Commission 
John D. Biggs, Greenville, has been 
reappointed to the Illinois Commerce 
Commission by Gov. Adlai Stevenson. 
A commission member since 1941, he 
was chairman under ex-Gov. Green. 
3ecause of the staggered terms, his 
appointment expires next January. 


Vv 


Washington Independent Sold 

Acquisition of the plant and prop- 
erties of the Telephone Service Co., 
Kirkland, by the West Coast Tele- 
phone Co., Everett, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Public 
Service Commission, was announced 
recently. The property includes ex- 
changes in King, Snohomish and Grays 
Harbor Counties. 


Washington 


Switched Subscribers Demand 
Higher Rate 

The Nebraska Railway Commission 
gracefully backed down the other day. 
Some time ago the Hoskins Telephone 
Co. had asked authority to increase 
the rate charged for switched sub- 
seribers from 50 cents a month to 
$1.00. The commission held that the 
50-cent rate increase was not justified 
and fixed the charge at 85 cents. Back 
came a petition from the switched 
line subscribers asking that the com- 
mission authorize the $1.00 rate so 
they could be given better service. The 
request was granted. 

The Benkelman Telephone Co. was 
authorized to offer a rate of $3.00 a 
month for rural residence’ metallic 
service and $4.00 a month for rural 
business metallic service to meet de 
mands from subscribers, who told the 
commission that the rates were ac 
ceptable to them. 

The Northwestern Bell 
Co. was granted permission to extend 
the boundaries of its base rate area 


at its Lexington exchange to meet con 


ditions arising from the growth of 


the city and to apply schedules cover 
ing city service with no additiona 
mileage charges. 
the few cities in Nebraska to show 
substantial population growth in the 
last 10 years. 


VV 


Sale and Rate Increase 
Approved in Minnesota 

A sale and a rate increase wer 
approved in recent action of the Min 
Railroad & Warehouse Con 
mission. The McGrath Telephone As 


nesota 


sociation was granted a higher rate 
schedule effective the first billing date 
after June 30. 

The Wikstrom Telephone Exchang* 
was authorized to purchase the Don 


aldson Telephone So. 
VV 


Kansas Commission Resumes 
SW Bell Rate Hearings 

The Kansas Corporation Commissio 
reopened the Southwestern Bell Tele 
phone Co. rate case recently (TELEPH 
ONY, June 24, p. 30). 

The company and the commissio 
have been deadlocked in a legal eo 
troversy over rates since 1947. 

The hearing was called by commis 
sion counsel to determine procedure 
follow in future hearings. 

The session will be the first sin 
the Kansas Supreme Court on Jw 
10 threw the rate controversy back 
the commission. Pending before t 
commission is Bell’s application for 
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permanent $3,460,000 rate increase 
and a separate application to make a 
$3,314,000 temporary increase perma- 
nent. 


After future procedure is deter- 
mined, hearings probably will be re- 
sumed soon on the rate increase 
applications. 


In 1948, Bell filed an application to 
raise rates $3,549,000 on a temporary 
basis, and under bond. A temporary 
rate increase of $3,314,000 was granted 
and went into effect Jan. 14, 1949. 
That increase is being collected 
under bond, and an application is now 
pending to make it permanent. 

In May, 1949, Bell filed another rate 
increase application for intrastate op- 
erations which would have totaled $3,- 
460,000. Hearing on that application 
was held, but a decision was delayed 


now 


pending outcome of the supreme court 
decision on the affiliate clause. Mean- 
while the company obtained an injunc- 
tion to prevent the 


interfering with its 


commission from 


rates. 
VV 
Northwestern Bell Increases 
Rates in lowa 
Some 


the 
western 


local service 
Iowa 


rates in most of 
the North- 
Telephone Co. were in- 
July 22 billing. The 
company announcement said repricing 
is necessary at this time to assure 
reasonable earnings in the face of con- 
tinued increased 


exchanges of 
Bell 


creased with 


costs. 

Principal revisions in the Iowa local 
service rate schedules involve increases 
in most exchanges of 25 and 50 cents 


a month for residence service and 50 
cents to $1.00 for business service. 
Under the new schedules, customers 


with the same class of service in ex- 
changes of comparable 
paying the same rate. 


size will be 
It is estimated that the 
rease will amount to about 4 per 
ent of the total revenues in Iowa. 


Chis, together with other repricings in 
} 


revenue in- 


ie past 10 years in Iowa, represents 
0 per cent of total the 
tate. 


revenues in 


There is no regulatory commission 
1 Iowa. 
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summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


florida Railroad & Public Utilities 
2ommission 
June 23: Hearing on application of 
outhland Telephone Co., Atmore, Ala., 
rr authority to change rates for 
‘rvice rendered in Florida through its 
\tmore exchange. 


i\linois Commerce Commission 


_June 26: Hearing on application of 
iddle States Telephone Co. of Illinois, 


vULY I, 1950 


Park Ridge, for authority to issue and 
sell $2,475,000 worth of first mortgage 
bonds, Series F, 3% per cent, due Nov. 
1, 1975. 

June 27: Hearing on complaint of 
Wonder Woods Association et al 
against Illinois Commercial Telephone 
Co., Springfield, regarding alleged un- 
satisfactory service at Wonder Lake 
exchange, Ringwood; application for 
Wonder Lake and Hebron exchanges 
to be changed from rural to urban 
classification. 

Kansas Corporation Commission 

July 10: Hearings on applications of 
Farmers Cooperative Telephone Assoc., 
Kensington, and Overbrook Telephone 
Co. for authority to change rates. 


July 11: Hearing on application of 
East Kansas Telephone Co., Norton- 


ville, for permission to operate in Kan- 
sas. 

July 14: Hearings on applications of 
Cross Telephone Co., Sylvan Grove, 
and Satanta Telephone Co. for author- 
ity to change rates. 

July 21: Hearing on application of 
Farmers Telephone Co., LaCrosse, for 
authority to change rates. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

July 20: Hearings on complaints of 
Morrison and Billings residents regard- 
ing service of Southwestern Associated 
Telephone Co., Dallas, Tex. 

July 27: Continued hearing on ap- 
plication of several towns for free in- 
terexchange service from the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. 





In the Nation's 
Capital 


(Concluded from page 14) 





David E. 
Lilienthal of Wisconsin, who until re- 
cently was head of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the dean of the Federal 
Communications Commission, Paul A. 
Walker, and a host of others 
alumni of state commissions who 
stepped up further into public service, 
rather than private utility 
ment. 


tor Reed of the same state, 


are 


employ- 


An article by Robert E. Strombert, 
an assistant chief accountant with the 
FCC, published in the Aug. 28, 1948, 
issue of Public Utilities Fortnightly, 
entitled “Where Do Regulatory Com- 
missioners Go?” outlines the proud 
record of a number of regulatory com- 
missioners, who have entered the field 
of public service. One could hardly 
make the serious suggestion that these 
public servants, during their tour of 
duty on regulatory commissions, ever 
responded to a contrary pressure 
(that is to say—favoring public utility 
consumers) with a hope of gaining 
high-ranking jobs as public officials! 
Unfortunately, for the good name of 
state regulation, the remarks of Judge 


Goldsborough—even if he is reversed 
by the U. S. Cireuit Court, which is 
likely to happen—will be repeated by 
the enemies of public utility regula- 
tion, as an _ authoritative criticism 
against the commission system of reg- 
ulation. 





REA Loans 
What the final allocation 
by REA for rural telephone loans in 
the fiscal 


may be 


year ending June 30, was 
handed down on June 22. It 
loan of $287,000 to 
(Mississippi) 


was a 
City 
Telephone Co., now op- 


Calhoun 


erating 48 miles of lines serving 245 
The 


new 


subscribers. loan is to finance 
154 1,034 
additional subscribers; acquire an ex- 


change at 


miles of lines to serve 


Vardaman; provide dial 


equipment for three exchanges at Var- 


daman, Slate Springs, and Calhoun 
City, and refinance existing indebted- 
ness. 

As announced in a bulletin in this 
department last week, the largest 
of all rural telephone loans to date 
has been made to a co-op. The total 
amount of this loan authorized for 


Eastern New Mexico Rural Telephone 
Cooperative, Clovis, N. M., was $581,- 
000. The telephone system proposed 
will include exchange facilities for 11 
central office units with dial equip- 
ment. There is virtually no telephone 
service in the area at present. This is 
the third REA co-op telephone loan to 


be approved. But actually only two 


are on the books because REA with- 
drew a recent co-op loan in Iowa 
following announcement of Bell com- 
pany service in the area. 

VV 


Seaton Heads Nebraska 
Pioneer Chapter 


Guy O. Seaton, personnel director, 
Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., has been elected president of the 
Frank H. Woods Chapter of the In- 
dependent Telephone Pioneers Associa- 
tion. He succeeds T. E. 
Fairbury. 


Loughran, 


Other officers elected, all of Lincoln, 
are Max C. Walker, 
Kenneth J. Boshart, treasurer, 
Leon A. Stacy, secretary. 
year term 
executive 


vice president; 
and 
New three- 
members of the chapter’s 
board are: Howard W. 
Spahnle, Lincoln, and Lillian E. Bader, 
Nebraska City. 


Vv 


Kansas Company Incorporates 

A non-profit state charter was _ is- 
sued June 17 to the Tweny-Seven 
Line, a telephone company at Colby, 
Kan. Incorporators are Albert Frahm, 
Ernest Schielke and Thomas O. Calli- 
han, all of Colby. 
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U. S. May Lose in Taxing 
AT&T Employes on Stock 


The United States Department of 
Internal Revenue may have outsmarted 
itself to the tune of several million 
dollars in its income tax ruling cover- 
ing the purchase of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. stock by em- 
ployes of the system, according to a 
recent article in the Chicago Tribune. 


That opinion was expressed to the 
Tribune by accountants, who said the 
government will lose far more in tax 
revenues from the company than it 
will gain in additional payments from 
Bell System employes. 

The story goes back to 1947 when 
AT&T adopted a plan to encourage 
employe thrift by permitting employes 
of the parent and subsidiary Bell Sys- 
tem companies to deposit $5.00 a month 
toward purchase of stock shares. The 
company promised to deliver a share 
to an employe when his accumulated 
deposits were within $20 of the current 
market price of the stock. Thus the 
worker would get the stock at what 
amounted to a $20 a share discount. 

When the internal revenue depart- 
ment heard about the plan it decided 
that the $20 a share discount amounted 


to additional compensation for the 
employes who purchased the stock. 
Over the protests of AT&T the de- 


partment ruled those who received the 
stock would have to add the $20 to 
their gross taxable income. 

But as a revenue getting move for 
the government, the ruling apparently 
has backfired, states the Tribune. 
AT&T asserted that if the $20 a share 
is taxable compensation to employes, 
by the same line of reasoning it may 
be subtracted from the company’s tax- 
able income as wages paid, a deduct- 
ible operating expense. 

The revenue department 
no special ruling on that contention, 
but, according to the Tribune, an 
AT&T spokesman said he believed none 
was needed. That is the law, he said, 
and that is that. 


has made 


How much the government will lose 
by its ruling is a matter of conjecture. 
If the company were paying the tax 
on the $20 per share in question, it 
presumably would pay the 38 per cent 
combined normal and surtax rate for 
corporations, or $7.60 a share. It is 
impossible to compute the rate payed by 
the employes because total incomes 
and exemptions vary from one individ- 
ual to the next. However, if each paid 
24 per cent, which may be considered 
high, he would return $4.80 of each 
$20 to the tax collector. 

AT&T, the paper states, 
2,800;000 shares available for 
the employe purchase plan. To date 
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Chicago 
made 


about 1,143,725 shares have been de- 
livered. The total tax on the $20 per 
share involved would be about $3,202,- 
430 more at the 38 per cent corporate 
rate than it would at the arbitrarily 
picked 24 per cent individual rate. Ap- 
plying the same percentages to the 
whole 2,800,000 shares which may be 
sold under the plan, the government 
comes out a $7.8 million loser by tax- 
ing the employes instead of the corpo- 
ration, the Tribune calculated. 


Vv 


CED Issues Statement 
On "Real Wages" 

An hour’s work will be worth twice 
as much to the American worker by 
1980 if the country merely maintains 
the same rate of progress it has aver- 
aged over the last 50 years. 

That’s the hopeful prospect held out 
by the Research and Policy Committee 
of the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment (CED) in an analysis of past 
gains and future possibilities of raising 
the standard of living. 


The CED, a non-profit, non-political 





organization of businessmen and edu- 
cators, is devoted to objective research 
and education on major problems of 
the nation‘s economy. Its Research 
and Policy Committee has just issued 
its latest long-range Statement on Na- 
tional Policy. This one deals with 
“How to Raise Real Wages.” 

Pointing out that “real wages are 
what money wages can buy,” the com- 
mittee noted that “‘the problem of rais- 
ing the standard of living of wage 
earners is primarily one of raising real 
wages.” 


“In the last 50 years real wages per 


hour in the United States have in- 
creased more than three-fold. Today 
the average employe receives about 


$1.33 an hour. Back in 1900 the aver- 
age was about 48 cents an 
terms of 1949 prices. This represents 
an increase of approximately 2.5 per 
cent per manhour per year,” 


the CED 
committee said. “Allowing for chang‘ 


hour in 


in prices, an hour’s work of an averag* 
employe today can buy more than thre« 
times as much in goods and 
hour of work 


services 


as an 50 years ago.” 
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The committee cited additional gains 
in “real income” in advances in indus- 
trial power, transportation, manufac- 
turing and distribution, development 
of new products and processes, and in 
leisure. The committee said, however, 
that the gains in real wages should not 
becloud the fact that many persons still 
have very small earnings and present 
special problems. 

“It ought to be possible to raise 
real wages in the future as rapidly 
as in the past,” the committee said. 
To double the average worker’s real 
wages in slightly less than 30 years 
means, the committee said, raising out 
put per manhour, keeping people stead 
ily at work, and also seeing to it that 
jobs increase as fast as new workers 
join the labor force. 

Noting that 50 years ago output per 
manhour (in terms of 1949 dollars) 
was about 51 cents, and today it is 
about $1.83, the committee said that 
further increase i 


1 manhour output 
and in real wages will have to be 
brought about by the same four means 
used in the past, namely, constant im 
provement in production processes, 1n- 
creased investment per worker, bette 
health, training and _ skill of workers, 
and better management. The committee 
added a new factor, “more interested 
vorkers.” 

The committee outlined 10 steps to 
ward its objectives: (1) Stabilize in 
lustrial growth and avoid serious busi 
ess recessions; (2) reduce seasonal 
inemployment; (3) improve the quality 
f new business and reduce its fail 
ires; (4) reform the tax system to 
nake risk-taking more attractive; (5) 
stimulate more rapid replacement of 
equipment; (6) increase the imports 

the United States relative to its 
exports; (7) provide more employment 

portunities for older people; (8) 

prove the incentives for efficiency 
nong the rank and file of employes; 
(9) develop regular methods of draw- 

g upon the knowledge and training 

the labor force; and (10) abolish 

ike-work rules and featherbedding. 


VV 


. A. Krause to Retire; 
ucceeded by W. E. Carlson 
Samuel A. Krause, after 42 years’ 


sociation with the Stillwater Tele- 


S 
S 


ione & Telegraph Co., Covington, 
(hio, announced his’ resignation on 
ine 10 as the company’s secretary and 
neral manager. The resignation be- 
Comes effective June 30. He will re- 
iin associated with the company 
a consulting engineer. 
Taking over as secretary and general 
inager will be Walter E. Carlson, 
0 is resigning his position as Ohio 
es representative of the Stromberg- 
Cirlson Co. Mr. Carlson has had 30 
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years’ experience in the telephone field 
and is the owner of the St. Paris 
(Ohio) Telephone Co. and the Morenci 
(Mich.) Telephone Co. 

Mr. Krause’s resignation came 
shortly after the company celebrated 
its 50th anniversary on June 1. 


Vv 


Seven-County Co-op 
Formed in Missouri 

Plans for the first 
cooperative to be formed in southeast 
Missouri were made at a recent meet- 
ing of farmers and_= agricultural 
leaders who have pledged their sup- 
port in establishing a non-profit coop 
provide rural telephone 


rural telephone 


erative to 


service on an area coverage basis 


under provisions of the REA Rural 


Telephone Loan Act. 

A group of 55 farmers, representa- 
tives of a seven-county area, met in 
the offices of the Ozark Border Elec- 
Poplar Bluffs, to 
hear reports of their organizers, legal 


tric Cooperation, at 


and engineering advisers. 

Leaders of the proposed cooperative 
have been working on the plan since 
Mar. 17, when an early meeting was 
REA officials outlined the 
procedures necessary in securing loans 


called and 


to build the rural telephone systems. 

In subsequent meetings, the organi- 
zation committee was replaced by an 
elected board of directors, and an ap- 
plication for incorporation as a non- 
profit cooperative, to operate under the 
laws of the State of Missouri, will 
be made. 


VV 


Co-op Formed in Florida 

A telephone cooperative was recently 
organized in Hamilton County, Florida, 
according to an 


announcement from 


Jennings, Fla. 


Vv 


John A. Greene Named 
Michigan Bell President 

John A. operating vice 
president of The Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co., was 


Greene, 
elected president of the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Company at 
Michigan 
directors in De- 
July 1. 
Thomas N. 
Laey who will become chairman of the 
board. 


a recent meeting of the 
company’s board of 
troit. The move takes effect 


Mr. Greene will succeed 


Ben R. Marsh, vice president and 
general manager of the Michigan com- 
pany, Was named vice chairman of the 
board. Succeeding Mr. Marsh as vice 


president and general manager will 
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J. A. GREENE 


be W. M. Day, vice president in charge 
of public relations. W. C. Patterson, 
vice president in charge of revenues, 
will assume additional public relations 
duties vacated by Mr. Day. 

Michigan Jell 


president is a veteran of 35 years in 


The newly elected 


the telephone business. Thirty-one of 
the 35 years have been spent in Cleve- 
land where he has been a tireless 
worker and leader in civie and welfare 
activities. 

A native of Norfolk, Neb., Mr. Greene 
has spent his entire business life in 
field, 
Chicago Telephone Co. 


the telephone having gone di- 
rectly to the 


from the University of Chicago cam- 


pus when he was graduated in 1914. 
World War I interrupted his tele- 
phone career, but after two years’ 


service as a navy lieutenant, he re- 
turned to his Chicago telephone job 
in 1919. Later that 
Cleveland, first as division traffic su- 
pervisor for the old Cleveland Tele- 
later moved up the 


with Ohio Bell. 


year he went to 


phone Co., and 


managerial ladder 


From the position of general traffic 


} 


manager in 1929, he rose to vice presi- 


dent and general manager of the 
northeastern area in 1952, and became 
operating vice president of the com- 
1945, as well as a 


pany in director 


and member of the executive com- 
mittee. 
Mr. Lacy has been with the Bell 


System 44 years and with Michigan 


Bell since 1925 when he was named 
chief engineer. A one-time “boy-opera- 
tor,” he was vice president and gen- 
eral manager from 1954 to 1946 when 
he became president. 


Mr. Marsh has been in the telephone 
business 42 years. As vice president 
and general 1946, he 
has been the Michigan company’s ope) 


manager since 


ating head during the difficult postwar 
years when Michigan Bell has spent 
nearly a quarter billion dollars on new 
construction to meet the unprecedented 
demand for service. 

Mr. Day went with the Bell System 
in 1928 as a commercial representa- 
tive with the New York Telephone 
Co., following graduation Yale 
University. A former assistant vice 
president of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. at New York, he 
came to the Michigan Bell as_ vice 
president in 1948. 


from 


During the war, he 
was special Donald M. 
Nelson, of the War Production 
and later was a lieutenant colonel in 
the Army 
awarded the Legion of Merit in 1946. 


assistant to 
Soard, 


Service Forees. He was 


Mr. Patterson has been with the 
company 25 years. A former general 
sales manager and division commercial! 
superintendent, he was named _ vice 
president in charge of public relations 
in 1940, 
loan to the 
tion Division of the Wat 


as assistant to Maj. Gen. Frederick N. 


During the war, he was o1 
Information and Eduea 


Department 
Osborn, its director. 
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OBITUARIES 
MILES F. 


Galva (Kan.) Telephone Co., died sud 


SALDWIN, of the 


ownel 


denly on June 12 


while he was workings 
in his garden. 

He had been in the Independent tele 
years. Be 


phone industry for many 
fore purchasing the Galva company 


1933, Mr. Baldwin had been associated 


with the Western Light & Telephon 
Co., serving as district manager at St 
John, Kan., for several years. 
include his widow, 
Betty 
sons, Dean, Dick and Wayne; a siste) 
Mrs. C. D. Haffa of Rocky Ford, Col 
and nine grandchildren. 


Survivors 


daughter, Jean Carlson; thre 


Dr. S. T. NEILL, Clinton, Mo., forme 
president of the Missouri Telephor 
Association died at his home in Clint 
on June 9. 

He was stricken with arthritis 
1941 and had been bedfast since A 
1942. Dr. Neill was 


having served as alde 


gust, active 
civie affairs, 
man and mayor, and was three time 
elected to the Missouri legislature fro 
Henry County. 

He was also a Pioneer in the t 
phone industry, and helped in the 
ganization of telephone companies 
vicinity, aiding in the esta 
United, M 


Valley T 


his home 
lishment of the Mutual 
souri Union and Osage 


phone Companies. 


widow, 


TELEPHON 


He is survived by his 
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son, Stephen T. Neill, 
grandchildren; three 


and two stepsons. 


Jr., and two 
stepdaughters, 





Management Takes 
Balance Sheet 


(Concluded from page 18) 





to come, although many of them we 
cannot even imagine now. 

Now balance sheets are supposed to 
And But | 
strained beyond that statement to re- 
emphasize that I believe that the first 
that I the 


side, namely, the intangible, is of suffi- 


balance. our do. am con- 


item mentioned on asset 


cient importance and consequence, and 


is of such tremendous value in our in- 
dustry, that it will always keep the 
industry in balance no matter what 


changes in old obligations, or what new 
obligations may appear on the liability 
side. 

have reason to be 


I think we every 


proud of our industry, its position, and 


its stability, and to have confidence 


that we cannot only maintain it in its 
place and reputation, but make it grow 
in performance and public esteem. 
(The foregoing is an deliv- 
before the cCOon- 


rention.) 


addre SS 


ered recent California 


VV 


If you have ever wondered what the 
odds are against getting a wrong num- 
the telephone, 
Results of a 


ber on here’s the an- 


swer. recent study show 


that they are 143 to I. 





Answers to Questions 
on Page 21 

(1) Yes. 

(2) Hold the plug in 
downward position, touching 
the the 
upper rim of the jack. 


a slanting 
tip of plug on the 
When 
it is not possible to take the 
test conveniently in this man- 
ner, on long reaches or where 
there is a congestion of 
the tip of the plug 
may be touched on the lower 


plugs, 


rim or side of the jack. 
(3) The name of the state should 


be ineluded in the announce- 


ment. 
(3) If the OTC ean hear, she 
should repeat the message. 


(5) The 


cellaneous 


practice of giving mis- 
information 
should be discouraged to per 
mit the operator to devote all 


of her time to rendering tele 





New centrai 


Michigan Associated Cuts 
Over Three Rivers to Dial 

The major phase of a $750,000 mod- 
ernization and expansion program by 
the Michigan Associated Telephone Co., 
Muskegon, Mich., at its Three Rivers 
was Apr. 27 
when the exchange was cut over from 
manual 


exchange completed on 


operation to step-by-step dial 
switching equipment. 

A total of 1,400 lines and 
minals involved 


1,400 ter- 


were ine the cutover, 
which took place in the exchange’s new 
central office building at Three Rivers. 
The cutover was witnessed by officials 
of the Michigan Associated Telephone 


Co., guests from the Indiana Associated 


office building of the Michigan Associated Telephone Co. 





at Three Rivers, Mich. 


Telephone Co., and officials of Federal 
Telephone & Radio Corp., producer of 
the Three 
Rivers. were H. 
Michigan 
Hussey, 


installed at 
Among those present 


equipment 


R. Christianson, 
Associated, 


president, 
and H. E. 
dent, Indiana Associated. 


Vv 


{ permanent signal appeared on the 


presi- 


Graham, Tex., switchboard not long 
ago. Test indicated a telephone off the 
hook, and a repairman was dispatched 
He was greeted enthusias- 
tically by a little old lady who admitted 


leaving the telephone off so a_ repair- 


to the scene. 


man would come and set up her bed 


which had collapsed. 








FUNGUS-PROOF 


resists mold and micro-organisms 


@ Intensive research in the laboratories of Heminway 

& Bartlett has resulted in the development of a fungus- 

proof Nylon Lacing Cord. This new cord — with its special synthetic 

resin coating — resists the growth of mold and micro-organisms, factors 
most often responsible for the deterioration of old type linen and cotton 


lacing cord and the subsequent corrosion and failure of telephone equipment. 


Heminway & Bartlett's new special finish Nylon 
Lacing Cord retains the desirable malleability 


of wax and yet has a melting point of 


THE HEMINWAY & BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
590 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N.Y. 


LACING CORD 


over 190°F. It is non-toxic to humans. 
We'll be glad to send you full 
information and prices . no } 
obligation, of course 


Why 


not write us today! 

















phone service Branches: 617 Johnston Building, Charlotte 2, North Carolina: 222 West Adams Street. Chi ago 
6. Illinois; 77 S. Main Street, Gloversville, New York ; 716-32 N. 18th Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
a LL ” — Ee ee 
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HE WRITER recently enjoyed an 
interesting demonstration of a new 


and 
which 


splicing 
strand, 


device designed for 


dead-ending messenger 
we predict will soon make history in 
the communications industry. To splice 
a strand, each end is merely inserted 
in a tubular sleeve where it is firmly 
held 


the splice is 


in a clamping arrangement and 


made quickly without 
It is claimed that the splice is 


stronger than the strand 


tools. 


itself and is 


made at least 60 times faster than 
the customarily made splice where 
steel balls, nuts, bolts and hardware 


are used. Further, a cable spinner 


will easily travel over a splice made 
with this new type sleeve. 

For 
consisting of one-half of 


fitting 
the splicing 


dead-ending strand, a 
sleeve is held in a special clevis device 
which, in turn, is attached to a strain 
insulator, an anchor eye, or an eye 
bolt Actual 
time required to assemble a guy with 


by a stainless steel bail. 


a strain insulator in the center is 


about two without the 


three-bolt 


and 
The use of 


minutes, 


aid of tools. 


clamps or the bending or 


strand is not required on any 


job when this device is used. 


We were most favorably impressed 


forming of 


guying 








ANAARXADA. 









































LADIES’ 
ENTRANCE 












































‘Come on down Ed. Your five minutes are up!"* 
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by this new arrangement and predict 


that you will be hearing a lot about 
it in the very near future. 
© °o © 
It has been said: “Sound is stuff 
that is slower than a jet plane.” 
eee 
The Bell 


announced 


Laboratories have recently 
the development of an en 


tirely new type “electric eye,’ called 


the phototransistor, which is much 


smaller and sturdier than the conven- 


tional type photoelectric cells. This 
new device, about the size of a .22 
calibre rifle cartridge, operates much 
the same as the transistor except that 


it is controlled by light instead of ar 
electric current. 

The heart of the phototransistor is 
a dise of germanium, a semi-conducto! 
material. A dimple is ground into one 
side of the 


three-thousandths of an 


dise so it is only about 
thick at 
that point. The tip of a fine wire rests 
A light 


side of the 


inch 


in this dimple. focused on the 


opposite dise can control 


the flow of current in the wire, making 
a control device similar to a photo 
electric cell. 

A major advantage claimed for this 
new device is that it delivers very high 
power for a 


photoelect ric control 


enough in some cases to operate a 


switch directly without 


as usually required. 


amplification 


eee 

Someone has said that excessive tax 
ation can socialize or communize a 
nation as surely as will a bloody revo 
lution. 

° @ @ 

The Signal Corps Engineering Lab 
oratories, Ft. Monmouth, N. J., have 
developed a miniature magnetron radi: 
tube that may prove extremely impo! 
tant in 
work. 


and radar intercep 
Compared with the 20,000 t 
30,000 volts normally required by com 


radio 


mercial type magnetrons, the miniatur 
tube can be operated on less than 10 
volts from dry batteries, and wou! 
prove extremely valuable in portab 
communications equipment. This ne' 
tube is approximately the diameter 

a lead pencil and is four inches 


TELEPHON 
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simple- sturdy 
































reliable - efficient 


Simple, sturdy, reliable, efficient—these qualities in this relay combine to make North “All-Relay” 


the finest, most economical dial automatic system you can buy. 


Low maintenance and reliable service are what you want in a dial system. Check with your neigh- 


boring North user, you'll find that he is sold on “All-Relay” for those reasons. 


Then buy North. 


THE NORTH ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO., Galion, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Originators of ALL RELAY Systems of AFutomatic Switching 
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length. The basic theory of it was 
derived from a captured German mag- 
radar and _ television, 


netron used in 


but the design and operation have 
been greatly improved by the Signal 
Corps. 


Operating telephone companies now 
generally 
farmer line of 20 or 


concede that the old-time 
more stations 
has been relegated to the past for- 
-ever, They now generally agree also 
that the maximum number of stations 


should be limited to eight or 10 on 





Q. We are planning the installation 


of an exchange cable distribution sys- 
tem and would appreciate very much 
any information as to how we = can 
decide the size of cable conductors 
that best meet our requirements. Can 
you suggest a few general rules that 
will prove beneficial to us in solving 
this problem? 

A. We suggest that first you as- 
sume the limiting subscriber’s loop as 
tentatively defined in terms of trans- 


In Any Location— 


A Quiet Spot for Telephoning 















Drug Store 


noise. 


Drill Press Department 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BULLETIN 


Please send booklet describing Burgess-Manning Acousti-Booths. 


Name - _ - Firm Name- _ - 


Street ti oer Oak 


The modern, doorless 
Burgess-Manning Acousti- 
Booth provides a quiet 
spot for telephoning... in 
noisy locations anywhere. 
Thick walls of sound-ab- 
sorbent material soak up 
Conversations are 
clearer .. . “private.” 


BURGESS-MANNING COMPANY 
745-B East Park Ave., Libertyville, IMinois 


any line. This, we admit, is an im- 
provement, but we seriously doubt that 
even this reduced number of stations 
will give good service, considering the 
fact that rural line customers pres- 
ently use the telephone more fre- 
quently and for longer periods than 
formerly. 

tried 
frequently for more than two days 


Recently, the writer’s wife 
before reaching a painter and paper 
hanger who had a telephone on a mod- 
ern rural line. Actually, it would have 
been easier, cheaper and quicker to 
have reached this party by mail. 


mission requirements for the exchange 
area to be served. In some iistances, 
supervisory limitations, not transmis- 
sion limitations, will govern the length 
of a given conductor gauge that may 
be utilized. The supervisory and other 
limitations of 
obtained 


switchboards can be 
from the manufacturer of 
your particular type of central office 
equipment and must be carefully con- 
sidered in your calculations. 


In some instances, it will be found 


economical to combine various different 
gauges of cable to serve a certain area. 
The ultimate length of the line in which 
the combination is to be used will effect 
the determination as to the proper 
lengths of each gauge of conductors 
in that combination. 

In the design of subscribers’ loops 
in a new plant, it is usually necessary 
to determine both the transmission and 
permissible resistance which may _ be 
different for transmission than for sig- 
nalling, as previously mentioned. The 
most practical procedure depends upon 
circumstances and if one gauge is al 
ready installed, the determination is 
further simplified. 

If it is 


three gauge combinations on new con 


deemed advisable to use 
struction, there are an indefinite num- 
ber of possible lengths for each of the 
gauges in the combination. The first 
step then is to assume one of the 
guages to be fixed in length per the 
following suggestions and then deter- 
mine the approximate allowable com- 
binations of the other gauges to be 
considered for use. In designing com 
binations of gauges, the following basic 
considerations will prove helpful: 
Small gauge conductors should pref 
erably be located at the central office 
end of the line in order to defer pos 
sible reenforcement of the ducts. 
Heavy gauge conductors should be 
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@ Banks 
@ Bus Terminals 
@ Railroad Stations 
@ Utility Plants 





SERIES OF BOOKS ON 
Foremanship and Supervision 


by HARRY C. WALKER, Ph.D., Plant Training Supervisor 
SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CO. 


In these three books Dr. Walker gives us the fruit of 
a quarter century of experience as a craftsman, 
foreman, engineer, supervisor, conference leader and 
teacher in industry. Written in simple, straightfor- 
ward English they have been recognized as outstand- 
ing manuals for training foremen and supervisors. 


% ORAL EXPRESSION IN SUPERVISION is designed to 
aid the foreman in making talks to his men, leading 
conferences, teaching industrial subjects and holding 
interviews. $1.00 each. 


% THE FUNCTIONAL ELEMENT IN SUPERVISION is a 
basic analysis of the foreman's duties. 














$1.00 each. 


% THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN SUPERVISION is an appli- 
cation of the principals of personnel counselling to 
foremanship. $1.00 each. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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used in branch feeder cables even’ install an over-length split sleeve. mated 


future requirements for ex- 
though they are not required to meet Often, repairs can be made of a cable 


change or trunk plant, or both, call for 


conductors of two gauges and when 
bination with heavy gauge conductors out two sheath openings and _ sliding the 


transmission limits when used in com- damaged in this manner by cutting 


future growth will be compara- 
existing in the main feeder cables. The the remaining sheath, thus freed, a tively small. For example, a number of 
use of heavy gauge conductors in this few inches in the direction desired. rural lines may be connected through 


case is warranted in that it permits Standard length lead sleeves may then a 100-pair cable from the central office 


possible future replacement of the be utilized in making repairs. to the edge of town, a distance of 
large-gauge main feeder conductors s @ «6 two miles or more. In order to obtair 
with small gauge conductors to defer adequate transmission over this dis 
expansion of the conduit system. (). What is composite cable and how tance, it might be necessary to pro 
Whenever possible, concentrate large should it be used? vide two pairs of 19 gauge cable for 
gauge conductors in the branch feeder A. Composite cable contains two the rural lines. In such a case, it 
cables since each serves a number of different gauges of conductors. This might prove that 22-gauge cable would 
distribution cables. type of cable, as a rule, is intended be adequate for local telephones. 
Greater salvage value may be real for use in locations where the esti- In general, however, composite cable 


ized when the large gauge conductors 
are placed in the branch feeder lines 
rather than in distribution cables when 
a change in distribution is contem- 
plated. 

Small gauge conductors should be 
used in the distribution cables since 
they are usually rather short in lengtl 
and very little gain may be realized by 


the use of larger gauges. 


Ordinarily, a small gauge cable should 


not be installed beyond the distance 
considered the limit for a hypothetical 
line made up entirely of that particu- 
lar gauge of cable. 

e @« @ 


©. Will it be possible to obtain an 
improvement in transmission on a rural 
line by connecting two pairs in parallel 
through our exchange cable? 


A. Where supervision and _ not 


I I 


transmission is the controlling factor, 
the use of two cable pairs connected 
in parallel may be justified in some 
special cases. From a_ transmission 


standpoint, however, the losses result- 


ng from the use of non-loaded pairs in 


parallel are generally somewhat higher 


than those obtained with a single pair 


This one Leich telephone is always 
the right telephone. You can use it 


if the same type facilities. 


With loaded cable pairs, the trans- 


a) for either desk or wall installations. 
nission is approximately the same as j \ 
hat with : lind wheiathe: winds oe, You don’t change or add or buy a 
< \ a loaded single ps e . ' P 
io :  * single thing. Your installer always 
The practice of using double cable g : -™ " Y 
airs should be followed only as a has the right telephone, you never 
ist resort because of the possible re- have to ask the customer ahead of 
ilting disadvantages of crosstalk and time, and you need to stock only 
laintenance difficulties. : P 
Oe ee one kind of instrument. Why not 
e ee . - 
, _ try one of these sensible Leich 
. We have experienced much difli- sail ah 
culty in the procurement of lead sleev- telephones right now. 


ing. 30 ins. or longer, for use in the 





repair of aerial cable. How may these 
special sleeves be obtained? 
A. Sleeves of this length must usu 
ly be purchased as “special” and at 
increase in cost. We doubt, how- 


er, that their use will prove desir 


If a section of lead sheath for a dis- 


ce of nearly 30 ins. is damaged, it 


isually more desirable to cut in a LEICH SALES CORP. 427 W. RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


si ort section of new eable rather than 
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te] PENTA 
WW POLES 


FULL LENGTH TREATED NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR 


P & H Penta Treatment was developed 
and tested in the laboratory. 
Proven in the field. 
Rigid inspection standards insure 


P & HK Penta Pole quality. 


PAGE ano HILL, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. « 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


DISTRIBUTED BY AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION + # © * STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY 
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>, This simple 
we, oe Tee 
Ngee DRuP WIkKE tur- 
v nishes a FOOL- 
PROOF method of 


checking service life 
iginated by 


co « Oe 
ALPHADUCT in 1947. 






and 
orange 

threads al- 
ways identi- we 
fies ALPHA- ; 
DUCT as the 

MANUFACTURER. 


-“_ INDICATES wire delivered in 1949. 
a This color code is changed each year. 


Ray Blain, TELEPHONY's technical editor, 
wrote in his Plant Man's note book, TELEPH- 
ONY May 2I issue: “The maintenance of 
accurate service records of individual drop 
wire installations in the average exchange 
proves a most difficult task. 

This difficulty has been largely overcome by 
the design of DATED DROP WIRE that is 


now being sold by at least one manufacturer. 


You can eliminate forever costly record 
keeping. This revolutionary method of 
DATING DROP WIRE is a daring chal- 
lenge to all quality claims and is your 
assurance of the manufacturer's confidence 
and willingness to have you check his prod- 
uct against all competition. 


UCT WIRE & CABLE CO. 


Over 50 years of quality manufacturing experience. 


In our opinion, this arrangement represents 
real progress in the simplification of accu- 
rate plant records.” 





is expensive and seldom can be used to 
advantage in present-day 
plant. In cases, the 
of two cables run 


telephone 
installation 
parallel will 


most 
pre ve 
more satisfactory. 
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Dean R. Porter Named By 
General Telephone Directory 


General Telephone Directory Co., 


with general offices located in Lone 


Beach, Calif., has announced the ap 


pointment of Dean R. Porter as assist 


ant publishing manager of the com 


pany’s publishing office located ir 


Crawfordsville, Ind. 





D. R. PORTER 


Mr. Porter 


reer in 


began his telephone ca 


August, 1939, as supervis« 


of material and supply accounting i 
the state accounting offices of Indiana 
Associated Telephone Corp., Lafayette, 


Ind. 


ments to supervisor of 


He received subsequent advance 
payroll, supe) 
visor of original cost accounting 
general ledger bookkeeper. 

April, 1944, to May, 1946, 
Mr. Porter served in the United States 
Army. After 


discharge, he 


From 


militar) 
returned to the East 
Group of the 


receiving his 
Central General Te 


phone Corp. at Lafayette in the « 
auditor of 
held 


appointment as 


pacity of disbursement 


this position being until he 


cepted assistant pi 
lishing manager of General Teleph« 
Directory Co. 

The 


Crawfordsville 


directories published by 
office of the 


Directory Co. serve in « 


Gene 
Telephone 


cess of 2,500 communities. 


Vv 
Neal Co. Markets Drop Wire 
And Housewire Reels 
The Neal Co., 318 N. 
Omaha, Neb., recently 
new No. 300 


18th 
announced s 


drop wire 


TELEPHO? Y 


Lincoln 





NY 


and No. 400 housewire and utility reel manufacturing and 


IT&T and its manufacturing and 
These reels are constructed of alu- Sales affiliate, International 
minum castings and fabricated steel, 


(see cuts). 


Standard 
Electric Corp. His service with IT&T 
and affiliated companies dates to 1919. 

Mr. Powers joined Federal last year 
as director of manufacturing opera 
tions. Formerly assistant vice presi 
dent-production of the American Car & 
Foundry Co., he has had more than 





20 years of outstanding service in the 
engineering and manufacturing fields. 
A graduate of the University of Illi 

| nois in electrical engineering, he joined 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. in 1926 


4 7 as a 


st 


udent engineer. Later he served 


engineering of 


as manager of engineering in the trans 
portation and generator division. In 
1945 and 1946 he made several trips 
abroad to develop potentials for post 
war business. He has also served as 
vice president in charge of engineering 
for the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
VV 

>> Eighty-six per cent of Connecticut's 
families have telephone service, more 
than any other state. Next in order is 
the District of Columbia with 85 per 
cent, while Lowa and Minnesota have 


82 and 81 per cent, respectiveiy. The 





making them light but strong. Accord- 
ng to the company the reels are col- 
apsible, making for fast and easy 
oading and taking off of wire. 

They can be used as payout or take- 


ip reels and are adjustable to care 


ant, 


cs 


wih 


> 


¥ 
. a. 
a Tt = 


Cc 


% 





yr different sized coils; they also have 


rakes to prevent them from running 
head. 


The Neal company also manufac- 
res other types of wire handling 
equipment. The company has an- 
vuuneced that the Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co., 6650 S. Cicero Ave., 
icago, Ill., has been appointed dis 


( 


butor for the reels. 


VV 


Hatton and Powers Appointed 
Vice Presidents of Federal 

Directors of Federal Telephone & 

adio Corp., Clifton, N. J., a manufac- 
turing affiliate of International Tele- 

ione & Telegraph Corp., have elected 
vO executives, William Hatton and 
rank B. Powers, as vice presidents 
the corporation. Both officials have 

id an extensive background of ex- 
erience in communications and manu- 
icturing. 

Mr. Hatton is internationally known 
s one of the outstanding engineers in 
he field of telephone communication. 
’reviously he served 
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as director of 


national average is 65 per cent. 





Acorn wire with Neoprene jacket 
Drop . . . Distributing . . . Bridle 


Neoprene means: Longer life, highly resistant to 


acid, fumes, flame, sun checking, also high voltage 
breakdown. 


ACORN INSULATED WIRE CO., INC. 


36 FREEMAN STREET, PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


\ 


LEICH SALES CORP., 427 W. Randolph St., Chicago LINDSAY SUPPLY CO., 7016 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 








@ | Stromberg-Carlson Names 
WESTWOOD PRESS | Chief Mechanical Engineer or =e F-) at ode) (23 
THE 


qnnounces a Kenneth L. Henderson has been ad- (§Q}138 T (HRGIEER-Od hee 


vanced to the position of chief me- 1615 E. Royall Place, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
chanical engineer of Stromberg-Carl- [RRR Seer Peon Pe ere 
son’s research division, it was an- Creosote and Pentachlorophenol 
nounced recently. Treatments 
A veteran of World War I and a 
former press photographer with the ATLANTIC 
Detroit News, Mr. Henderson entered Creosoting Co., inc., 17 Battery Pl., N. Y. C. 


the radio field as a designer in 1923 Creosoted Pine Poles 


LCD with the Federal Telephone & Tele- ag 
jour | graph Co. of Buffalo. Later he was ew Grisane, Le. Jashsen, Tene. Besten, Hass. 


Winnfield, La. Loulsvilie, Miss. New York, N. 
an employed in the same capacity with ws 











¥. 
erfeik, Va. Savannah, Ga. Philadeiphia, Pe. 
Annapelis, Md. Chieago, Il. 











Candie New low prices on the | International Communications Labora- 
tory and American Bosch Co. 
standard telephone forms ed a S salist 
e .d Str srge-Carlson’s radi 
as used throughout the e joined Stromberg-Carlson’s radio nstallation Specialists 


engineering: department in 1935, trans- CENTRAL OFFICES 
—— ~_— ace ferring six years later to the research | INSTALLED—MODIFIED—ENLARGED 
complete line o 


“4 : A department. He has been credited with COMMUNI CATERING 

TICKET" forms including many outstanding mechanical designs, “ 

1-A and 2-A out, I-L out, including that of the Mark II radar P.O. BOX 6712 CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
2-B in. modulator, on which the Navy stand- 
ardized for its air-borne equipment in 
Magee ; World War II. It was manufactured J. H. FLOOD & CO. 
scriber's bills. Send us a by Stromberg-Carlson and other gov- CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
sample form for a free ernment suppliers. 2904-06 Franklin Ave., Waco, Texas 


i Office Phone 4-2358 or 4-2359 
oo GAanae. Residence Phone 2-4079 


TELEPHONY ELECTRIC, WATER, SEWAGE 


REPORTS, SURVEYS, TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
WESTWOOD PRESS Advertising 


Brings Results 


DEPT. A NEWTON, IOWA aan hie G. HILL 


Lerge or small quantities of rural wall PLANT — TRAFFIC — COMMERCIAL 
Le: VALUATIONS AND ORIGINAL COST 
SPECIFY RADIO SUPPLY CO.., LTD. 231 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4 


10012 101 "‘A’’ AVE. 


DIAMOND EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA 
MULTI-SIZE SCREW ANCHORS SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


. : CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Power Driven Switchboard Plug Polisher 120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


— —aar \ 
wn oe FOR TELEGRAPH — TELEPHONE — CHICAGO 
ARERR EERE EO 4 ; ) RADIO Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 











@ We specialize in Sub- 


















































FAST—EFFICIENT—DEPENDABLE Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Neat in design. Readily moved to each Investigations 
a Sr or wherever plugs are 
‘ — to be polished. Cuts labor costs to practi- 
Diamond Multi-Size Screw An- cally nil. Adaptable to any single, double 
H carrier, Telephone, Telegraph or Radio >¢ > LINE IWARE 
chors are designed to accommo- Switchboard connector plugs. Furnished with, : orl a aaa 
date in one anchor several di- or without motor. a ee ee ae 
t f d Th NOW BEING USED EXTENSIVELY BY LARGE NICOPRESS SLEEVES 
ameters Of wood screws. e RAILROAD, TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH WANTED 


i COMPANIES. ram ea: oo IAN ; 
—. to reduce the number Write for complete data, prices, etc. ADVISE SIZE AND QUANTITY 


of anchors required to accommo- (Patents pending) GEORGE M. ACKER CO. 
date all sizes of screws. They are THE W. C. DELZELL COMPANY 3833 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


made in several lengths, cover- P.O Box 950 Yuma, Arizona 
ing the majority of uses. 


FASTER INSTALLATION THANK YOu! WOOD & ASSOCIATES 


M . Re ; oe MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
or your splendid response to our introductory ‘ 
ORE ECONOMICAL offering of excess specials. Watch for addi- 1346 Connecticut Ave., NW 


COMPLETELY RUSTPROOF tional listings such as the following: Washington 6, 0. €. 


B & L Cable Blocks +PU30 eee ‘ 
’ Feasibility and Operating 
Send for Catalogue T-149 J420 Trans. Brackets 5 Analyses 





























Brown Porc. Ponies 
DIAMOND PRODUCTS 17-2 Nicopress Tools ; ; 
20'' Crossarm braces 2 
ARE AVAILABLE . on Seeees SPECIFY BLACO 
THROUGH YOUR JOBBER Drop Wire '/2 mile reel 17-2 ees Saree 
pcrallel solid copper 35.00 reel 


—and cll of the other it A-1 Ground Clamps 

DIAMOND EXPANSION required for your cenciraction aveds. Fit 2/5’ to 1'/4’’ Pipe / = 
BOL e e JACK PRUZAN CO. ASK YOUR JOBBER \\ 
Pelli — 109 Jackson St. Seattle 4, Wash. BLACO MANUFACTURING CO. Sx/ 


Seneca 6£05 Formerly Blackburn Specialty Co. 


Complete stock of pole line material 6525 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND 3, OHIOS 


TELEPHON* 




















